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History  Speaks  Out 

by  Preston  Dean 

February  is  noted  as  the  month  of  the  birth  of  two 
of  our  greatest  leaders,  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  So  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
this  month  has  been  dedicated  as  American  History 
month  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Of  course  every  month  could  be  considered  American 
History  month  for  there  is  no  period  in  the  year  when 
something  important  to  our  history  did  not  take  place. 
But  it  is  a  good  idea  to  set  aside  a  time  to  consider  our 
great  heritage  and  revaluate  the  ideals  of  our  govern- 
ment and  people. 

All  of  our  leaders  have  been  great  men,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  on  and  on  through- 
out our  illustrious  history.  These  men  had  high  ideals 
and  great  ideas  as  to  how  our  country  should  be  pro- 
tected, governed  etc.  From  their  minds  and  dedication 
came  our  freedom  and  the  constitution  guaranteeing 
these  freedoms. 

Let  us  consider  what  these  men  have  given  us:  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  free- 
dom from  slavery.  This  sounds  lofty;  you  may  feel, 
"What  do  I  care  about  their  ideals  and  principles? 
What  difference  does  it  make?" 

It  does  matter — thefc*  ideals  influence  each  day,  or  at 
least  they  should.  Think  a  minute  on  one  freedom  they 
have  given  us,  especially  the  freedom  of  speech  which 
we  so  greatly  abuse  in  each  basketball  game  as  we  jeer 
and  heckle  officials  and  players.  Reflect  on  what  this 
does.  It  shows  to  everyone  who  sees  us  the  attitude  of 
high  school  students  and  what  characteristics  they  will 
have  when  they  reach  the  point  of  controlling  the  gov- 
ernment. Many  of  us  show  great  aptitude  for  becoming 
a  mob.  We  should  take  time  to  consider  our  rights,  but 
even  more  our  responsibilities  to  keep  the  ideals  and 
standards  of  American  high  schools. 

Now  during  DAR  American  History  month  would  be 
a  good  time  to  reconsider  the  American  ideal  and  how 
we,  the  next  generation  of  American  leaders,  are  grow- 
ing into  this  ideal. 
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Abe  Lincoln 

76  years  ago  while  the  clay  was  yet 
soft  over  his  lifeless  body,  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  loving  fathers  of 
the  American  people  sounded  amidst 
the  silence  of  the  dead  and  spoke  an 
eulogy  to  his  own  departed  spirit. 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
3et  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in." 

Amid  black  days  of  civil  war,  with 
all  earnestness  Lincoln  had  sought  to 
know  the  right.  Painfully  and  un- 
flinchingly he  had  striven  that  North 
and  South,  rent  by  blood-letting  and 
hate,  should  again  be  one  in  the  love 
of  brothers.  If  a  nation  can  have  its 
guiding  saint,  surely  the  gaunt  figure 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  shadowed  our  na- 
tion in  the  sore  woe  of  his  times,  and 
with  strong,  sure  hand  finished  the 
work  he  had  begun. 

"Charity  for  all" — not  a  political, 
time-serving  phrase,  but  one  seared 
into  Lincoln't  heart  by  the  pain  it  cost 
him.  Love  for  all  men  set  Lincoln 
firm  against  the  rebel  states  and 
steeled  him  to  the  grief  of  civil  strife. 
This  it  was,  his  strong  sense  of  uni- 
versal love,  that  probed  the  hearts  of 
his  fellowmen  and  felt  beneath  the 
slave's  scorned  color  the  beat  of  a  hu- 
man heart. 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all  .  .  ."  The  words  which 
first  sounded  from  the  inaugural  plat- 
form and  found  an  echo  above  his 
Springfield  grave,  still  speak  to  us  of 
the  spirit  of  Lincoln — a  spirit  that 
should  be  ours.  The  whole  world  is 
crying  for  a  balm  to  soothe  and  heal 
its  sores;  in  our  own  nation  there  is  a 
moral  softness  that  can  only  fester 
our  wounds.  Old  Abe  with  his  awk- 
ward dignity  and  rough-hewn  wisdom 
is  our  doctor;  let  us  heed  his  word. 
— E.  J.  N. 


the  real  baby. 

Does  the  child  only  imitate  mother's 
and  dad's  good  action,  or  does  it  also 
copy  their  vices?  Yes,  thenchild  does 
imitate  vice.  That  is  why  Christ  so 
condemned  bad  example.  "But  he 
that  shall  scandalize  one  of  these  lit- 
tle ones  that  believe  in  Me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  be 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
should  be  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea."  (Matt.,  18:6).  If  the  child  hears 
the  parents  use  unbecoming  language, 
it  will  copy  such  language.  If  the 
father  and  mother  don't  go  to  church! 
the  child  will  follow  their  example. 
To  such  parents  Christ  would  say,  "It 
were  better  for  you  that  a  millstone 
be  hanged  about  your  neck,  and  that 
you  should  be  drowned  in  the  depth  of 
the  sea."  A  rather  severe  statement! 
Good  example  on  the  part  of  parents 
is  important. 

— E.  J.  O'K. 


The  greatest  of  all  temperance 
workers  was  Father  Theobald  Mathew 
who,  between  1838  and  1841,  was  able 
to  reduce  the  yearly  consumption  of 
liquor  in  Ireland  by  more  than  half  by 
getting  4,700,000  drinkers  to  sign  a 
pledge  of  abstinence. 

in  Collier's   (30  Nov.  '40) 


Chief  problem  for. a  dictator  is  how 
to  keep  the  people's  stomachs  full  and 
their  heads  empty. 


Footprints 

The  snow  last  Saturday  reminded 
me  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  He  and  his  8-year  old 
son  took  a  stroll  one  winter  day.  Their 
footprints  left  deep  impressions  in  the 
soft  snow.  The  youngster  began  to 
walk  behind  his  daddy.  Proudly  he 
started  to  strutalong  and  hit  his  small 
started  to  strut  along  and  hit  his  small 
big  shoe.  When  Lee  noticed  his  boy 
thus  copying  him,  he  said  to  himself, 
"Here  is  that  little  rascal  doing  ev- 
erything I  do.  I'll  have  to  walk  very 
straight,  for  he  is  already  following 
my  footsteps." 

Children  learn  to  live  by  imitation. 
Why  does  the  child  learn  to  talk? 
Because  it  hears  mammy  and  daddy 
talking  and  it  wants  to  be  as  they  are. 
The  child  learns  to  walk  in  imitation 
of  its  parents.  Why  does  the  little 
tot  want  a  doll,  buggy,  a  stove  with 
cooking  utensils?  Because  she  sees 
her  mammy  cooking  and  she  wants  to 
be  like  her.  She  too  wants  to  nur^e 
the    baby   doll  just  as  mother  nurses 


Story-Teller 

Loveable  feature  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter was  his  frank  delight  in  story- 
telling. Lincoln's  fund  of  ancedotes 
ran  into  thousands.  He  carried  with 
him  a  well-thumbed  notebook  full  of 
humorous  incidents  and  witty  sayings 
Friends  of  his  could  always  expect  to 
be  waylaid  in  the  streets,  to  listen  to 
a  lively  tale.  In  Illinois  people  knew 
Lincoln  by  reputation,  and  invariably 
in  country  towns  crowded  around  him 
— judges,  witnesses,  prosecutors,  de- 
fendants in  the  informal  law  courts, 
farmers  and  tradespeople — to  laugh 
with  the  long,  thin  lawyer  fellow 
whose  stock  of  good  stories  seemed 
inexhaustible. 

"Billy"  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law  part- 
ner for  20  years,  has  described  the 
future  President  in  his  favorite  role: 

"I  have  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  numbering  as  many  as 
two  and  in  some  cases  three  hundred 
persons,  all  deeply  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  a  story.  His  countenance 
and  alt  his  features  seemed  to  take 
part  in  the  performance.  As  he  near- 
ed  the  point  of  the  joke  or  story,  ev- 
ery vestige  of  seriousness  disappeared 
from  his  face.  His  gray  eyes  sparkled; 
a  smile  seemed  to  gather  up,  curtain- 
like, the  corners  of  his  mouth;  his 
frame  quivered  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement; and  when  the  point — or 
'nub'  of  the  story,  as  he  called  it — 
came,  no  one's  laugh  was  heartier 
than  his.  Every  recital  was  followed 
by  laughter  and  cheers." 

Mr.  Herndon  went  on  to  say:  "These 
backwoods  allegories  are  out  of  date 
now,  and  any  lawver  ambitious  to  gain 
prominence  would  hardly  dare  thus  to 
entertain  a  crowd,  but  with  Lincoln 
it  gave  him,  in  some  mvstericu^  w»v 
a  singularly  firm  hold  on  the  people." 
—J.  F.  D. 
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THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  LINCOLN 
HAS  POTENT  MEANING  TODAY 

His  Recognition  of  the  Facts,  While  He  Clung  to  His  Faith  in 
Human  Destinies,  Is  Viewed  as  an  Example  for  1933 
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WHAT  bearing  have  the 
things  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did  and  said  in  the 
1860s  upon  the  things 
that  another  leader  of  the  people 
might  do  and  say  in  1933,  when 
again  the  nation  faces  a  crisis? 
Was  Lincoln  wholly  a  creature  of 
his  time  or  did  his  leadership  set 
a  pattern  from  which  something 
may  still  be  learned? 

Strangely  enough,  the  attempt  to 
answer  such  questions  as  these  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  very 
reverence  in  which  Lincoln  has 
come  to  be  held.  The  nearer  we 
come  to  making  a  man  into  a  god 
the  more  we  throw  emphasis  upon 
the  mysterious  elements  in  his  na- 
ture and  the  less  we  feel  called 
upon  to  explain  him.  It  is  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Emancipator,  not 
the  superhumanity,  that  might 
make  him  a  useful  guide  to  those 
now  in  power  in  the  United  States, 
or  to  the  public  opinion  which  in- 
fluences those  in  power. 

The  Situation  Then  and  Now. 

No  parallel  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  situation  in  1861  and 
that  in  1933.  To  try  to  draw  one 
would  be  to  lose  one's  self  in  a 
maze  of  make-believe.  It  can  only 
be  said  that  Lincoln,  the  great  war 
President,  worked  for  peace,  for 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  labor, 
and  for  the  union  of  States,  with- 
out which  he  did  not  believe  that 
those  objectives  could  be  secured 
and  maintained;  and  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  fundamental  aims 
he  sought  are  not  yet  out  of  date. 

But  that  is  all.  It  is  the  Lincoln- 
ian  attitude  and  method  that  are 
most  pertinent  now.  In  analyzing 
them  we  come  upon  the  two  phases 
of  his  nature,  seemingly  irreconcil- 
able but  actually,  in  their  perfect 
union,  the  key  to  his  greatness. 
The  first  phase  is  mysticism.  The 
second  is  a  strong  realism.  He  saw 
the  outer  world  as  clearly  as  any 
man  can  see  it,  as  it  is,  '  without 
illusion.  No  man  ever  faced  the 
brutal  facts  more  squarely  than 
Lincoln  did.  But  he  saw  the  brutal 
facts  as  part  of  a  larger  plan,  not 
all  of  which  was  as  yet  visible  and 
provable.  In  other  words,  he  had 
faith. 

To  deal  understandingly  with  the 
faith  of  Lincoln  it  is  necessary  to 
rid  one's  self  of  sentimentality— 
that  is,  of  the  habit  of  distorting 
facts  to  conform  to  an  emotional 
need.  Lincoln  distorted  no  facts. 
His  faith  was  too  profound  to  re- 
I  quire  such  a  subterfuge.  He  was 
able     to     reconcile     the     objective 


world,  in  so  far  as  his  slow  but 
extraordinarily  logical  mind  could 
grasp  it,  with  the  conception  of  a 
divine  purpose  for  the  United  States 
and  its  people. 

In  Springfield,  on  the  eve  of  his 
election,  he  learns  that  because  he 
professes  no  formal  religion  the 
clergymen  of  his  home  town  are 
against  him.  The  incident  moves 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  private  con- 
versation, to  a  statement  of  his 
creed:  "I  know  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  He  hates  injustice  and  slav- 
ery. I  see  the  storm  coming  and  I 
know  that  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He 
has  a  place  and  work  for  me  I  be- 
lieve I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing, 
but  truth  is  everything.  *  *  *  God 
cares  and  humanity  cares." 

He  reasserts  his  faith  in  the  first 
and  second  inaugurals,  at  Gettys- 
burg, on  many  other  occasions. 
This  faith  is  essential  to  his  lead- 
ership. It  is  even  essential  to  his 
life.  He  needs  the  sense  of  a  direct- 
ed destiny.  Out  of  it  arises  an  im- 
mense and  unwavering  determina- 
tion. He  becomes  absolutely  un- 
shakable when  his  own  fate  and 
that  of  his  country,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent of  all  mankind,  seem  in  his 
mind  to  have  become  merged. 

Difficulties  of  His  Task. 

The  simplicity  of  his  aims  and  the 
fact  that  in  due  course  of  time  the 
whole  nation,  North  and  South, 
either  accepted  them  or  bowed  to 
them  makes  his  task  also  seem 
simple.  But  it  was  not  simple.  It 
was  not  much-  simpler  than  would 
be  the  task  of  a  national  leader 
today  who  proposed  to  insure  that 
every  American  able  to  work  should 
have  a  chance  to  work  at  a  wage 
commensurate  with  the  country's 
productive  power. 

The  war  was  won,  we  now  see, "by 
the  mobilization  against  the  South 
of  superior  man-power  and  superior 
economic  power.  The  opening  of 
the  Mississippi,  Sherman's  march 
and  the  crushing  of  Lee  were  cer- 
tain, once  the  North  exerted  its  full 
strength.  ; 

But  it  was  Lincoln  who  mobilized 
the  North.  It  was  in  that  that  his 
leadership  showed  itself.  No  other 
man,  civil  or  military;  ,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  Northern  side  during 
the  war  showed  the  capacity  to  ac- 
complish such  a  nrodigy. 

As  the  war  went  on  the  purpose 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  executed  came  to  a  precise  focus 
in  Lincoln's  mind.  Other  leaders  in 
history  have  believed  themselves  to 
be  carrying  out  divine  commands- 


there  have  been  plenty  of  Feter-the- 
Hermits  and  Mad  Mullahs.  But 
Lincoln's  was  a  fire  fed  both  by  a 
gigantic  emotion  and  by  a  glitter- 
ingly  cold  intellect. 

Himself  he  forgets  utterly,  but  he 
will  win  political  support  for  his 
policies  by  any  honest  log-rolling 
that  has  to  be  done.  He  will  ap- 
point as  his  adviser  men  like  Stan- 
ton, who  at  first  despised  him;  like 
Seward,  who  expected,  in  his  ego- 
tism, to  be  the  real  President;  like 
Chase,  who  planned  to  supplant 
him.  He  would  hold  McClellan's 
horse  if  that  great  drill  master 
would  only  fight;  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  let  Grant  have  the  Presi- 
dency if  Grant  would  first  take 
Richmond. 

Doors  Always  Open. 

His  doors  are  open  to  all  comers, 
with  little  order  or  program.  His 
secretaries  and  associates  believe 
that  this  squanders  his  time  arid 
strength.  But  every  one  he  sees, 
however  humble  or  trivial,  goea 
away  with  at  least  a  tiny  flame  of 
his  own  lit  by  Lincoln's  central  fire. 
It  is  by  these  hundreds  of  personal 
contacts  as  much  as  by  State  papers 
that  he  becomes  Father  Abraham 
and  the  common  people  of  a  nation 
are  at  last  ready  to  follow  him  to 
the  death. 

A  current  biographer,  Dr.  L. 
Pierce  Clark,  decides  that  Lincoln 
is  able  to  handle  these  almost  in- 
conceivably multifarious  details  be- 
cause he  has  "a  multiple-track 
mind."  But  the  pattern  of  arrange- 
ment in  that  mind  is  not  intricate. 
Does  a  given  decision  advance  the 
central  purpose  or  does  it  not?  That 
central  purpose  he  will  not  dele- 
gate. He  will  subordinate  every-* 
thing  to  it. 

How  can  contemporary  leadership 
profit  by  such  an  example?  It 
might  do  so  if  it  perceived  that  Lin- 
coln's greatness  was  elemental  and 
of  the  earth— that  is,  that  it  lay  in 
strength  rather  than  in  complexity; 
and  that  this  strength  lay  in  his  fo- 
cusing of  a  positive  force,  in -man, 
in  the  universe,  in  the  unseen,  that 
makes  for  growth. 

Lincoln,  holding  firmly,  with  hard 
logic,  to  reality,  believed— in  Amer- 
ica, in  human  destinies.  It  was 
the  basic  faith  in  him  that  made  his 
heart  and  mind  irresistible  and  vic- 
torious. This  fundamental  of  lead- 
ership may  be  as  essential  in  1933 
as  it  was  when  the  dead  still  lay 
unburied  on  Culp's  Hill  and  "this 
nation,  under  God,"  had  not  yet 
had  "a  new  birth  of  freedom." 

■R.  L.  J>. 
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Dana,    Charles  A. 


Man  of  the  People. 

The  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  may 
well  recall  the  principles  which  he  rep- 
resented, for  which  he  labored  and  for 
which  he  endured  a  martyr's  death. 
There  is  no  more  popular  figure  in  Amer- 
ican history  than  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
the  people.  Sprung  from  the  people,  ha 
always  remained  one  of  them.  Men  ad- 
-p.j.red  George  Washington,  but  it  was 
an  admiration  mingled  with  awe.  The 
people  both  loved  and  revered  Lincoln. 
President  or  rail  splitter, he  was  the  same 
plain  American  citizen,  in  whom  hon- 
esty was  an  instinct,  and  whose  patriot- 
ism was  part  of  his  very  soul. — Charles 
A.  Dana. 
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"tlNCOLN 
He  wa.4  patriot  and  a  wise  man.  The 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  American  re- 
publican system  controlled  his  mind  and 
dictated  his  action.  His  wisdom  carried 
the  United  States  safely  through  the  war 
of  secession  and  abolished  slavery.  His 
death  was  a  calamity  for  the  country, 
but  it  left  his  fame  without  a  fault  or 
criticism. 

CHARLES  A.  DANA. 

New  York  Sun. 
New  York,  1881. 
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Dana,   Stephen 


Phila.  Record.  Feb.   8,   1909 


LINCOLN  PRAISED 

I   faAM  pulpits 

Southern    Poetess    Pays    High 

Tribute     at     Philadelphia 

Brigade  Services-. 

SON     SENDS     A     LETTER 

President-elect's  Regrets  fqr  His 
'    Daughter — Sermons  on  the 
Emancipator's  Virtues. 
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From  scores  of  pulpits  yesterday  eulo- 
gies of  the  martyred  emancipator,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  were  poured  forth._  As 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  centennial  ot 
his  birth,  it  was  universally  observed 
as  Lincoln  Sunday.  Memories  of  the 
great  war  President  were  recalled  by 
men  who  lived  in  his  time,  and  praise 
for  his  works  was  lavished  by  those 
who  have  studied  his  life  and  his  ac- 
complishments. Pastors  of  all  denom- 
inations made  him  the  subject  ot  their 
sermons,  drawing  morals  from  his  sad, 
but  wonderfully  active  career. 

Of     the m«i*'--^,r**>j'-cJi-    ---••vices       lor 

Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  SteresMg-iwo. , 
the    jnemoinal    exercises    ot    the    survi- 
vors   of    the    famous    old    Philadelphia 
Brigade,  held  last  evening  m  the  Wji  - 
nut    Street    Presbyterian   CbjffiiL,.  Vov- 

f^m%CT-rraHTtrBtreetgr  This  brigade, 

composed  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  Seventy- 
first  Seventy-second  and  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  Regiments  of  Pennsylvania 
A'olunteers,  was  organized  under  tne 
personal  direction  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  fought  47  .battles  with  a  loss 
of  3215  of  its  original  5000  men-all 
Philadelphia^.  Their  service  opened 
with  an  organ  prelude,  followed  by  the 
hymn,  "Mv  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee.  Rev. 
Stephen  W,  Dpa  made  the  introduc- 
tory address,  and  Bjshw  Luther  B. 
Wilson,  of  the  Methodist  CEurch,  pre- 

81  An' original  poem  was  read  by  Miss 
Virginia  Frazer„B.o.yle,  its  author,  who 
eaffie-  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  especially 
for  the  occasion.  Miss  Boyle  is  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  Colonial  Dames 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
She  wrote  the  poem  that  was  read  at 
the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jefferson 
Davis  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  June  3, 
1908  Although  a  Southern  woman, 
she  feels  a  deep  respect  and  veneration 
for  the  great  Lincoln.  Her  poem  fol- 
lows: \ 

SOUTHERN   WOMAN'S   TRIBUTE. 
N»  trumpet  blared  the  word  that  he  was 

Nor  lightning  flashed  its  symbols  on  the 

And  only'  Poverty  and  Fate  pressed  on 
To  serve  as  handmaids  where  he  lowly 
lay. 

No  royal  trappings  fell  to  his  rude  part- 

A  simple  hut  and  labor  were  its  goal, 
But  Fate,  stern-eyed,  nad  held  him  to  hei 

And  left  'a  greatness  on  his  rugged  soul. 
And    up   from    earth    and    toil    he    slowly 

Pressed~by    a     bitterness     he     proudly  ■ 
•Till   byUgrim  courage,  born  from   sun  to| 

He  turned  defeat  as  victory  is  turned. 

Sired  deep  in  destiny,  he  backward  threw. 
The    old    hehedities      that      men      have( 

And  rounThis  gaunt  and  homely  form  he  I, 
And^ti^-ce    white-  light    that    greatness 
makes  its  own. 


Sud-eved  and  wan,  yet  strong  to  do  the, 
To  «   the  truth,    as    God   gave  him, 

«     ,*?„  S.eefWng 'country   by  his  might 
HbX"  the  n.fhov.v  of  .lostmy.  ( 

Nor  flame,   nor  sword,   nor   silver  tongn  •    , 

availed  . ,„__,  it,  =teadv  floW;1 

To  turn  his  I»g^g*  'J"  dSSt  We* 

He    stood    in    calm    while    shaking    chaoj 
The^nFon    North  and  South',  in  seething 

AudoThis  knees  the  griefs   of  both  he  | 
BuATpt  unbroken  the  compact  sealed  in  | 
blood. 


And  on 


wars. 


"he  height  hailed  through  the  azure 

^lag  whose  folds  have  never  dipped: 
its   stars. 
B^r^e^^^^^K 
WhenTrttthe  knell  that  startled  all  the 
Ther^  died  the  last  hope  of  the  bleed-' 
ing  South! 
Wlth  .entle  thread  time   wears   upon  the 
TnePfiel'd   of   blood   is   dried,    the    waste 
And   £  "thfligbt   of   peace   around   them 
Men^ad  the  earnest  prophecy  fulfilled. 

•„  +v.ic  broad  land  to-day, 
There  is  no  woe  m  t^s  laroad  .  Qne 

SfVBff&F**^  leads  thei 

W^-fonce    the    guns    of    wrath    have| 
darkly  shone. 
Here  rest  their  arms,  while  deathless  glory  | 

Thatch  of  time  for  all  the  true  and, 

brave,  f  „  natlon  dwells— 

And  here  the  g^feur  of  ^nati^  ^  ^ 

?  NCOLN  S   Si    *"OR    BAKER 

Lincoln  s  ^i  Lincoln,  only 

A  letter  ^President,  was  read  by 
living  son  of  thV  ^"v    It  said: 
Major  Wilham  fc.  *J«*.  JX. 

I  have  your  *ffi**g ™JS  l'  beg  to 

SggU'SSSW'S  tbuVs  honoring  my  f ath- 

er's  memory.  friendship  with  Colouel 

My  father's  close  "'^.y  weli  known; 
»  D.  Baker  was,  of  epurse  w mion  wlth 
but  it  is  a  me  re  matt  ei  ot  ^ 


because  of  this  mw^v  gft^fg    Baker 
named    one    of   «  [Ued   Feb   , 

Lincoln   (born   UmU   ^ fatuer-s   persona 

ruary   1.   1850->-,'1"  ,    w-iker    was    so    high 
regard,  for    Colonel    ».£«    w      m    Bairs 

Klf^St^o^o^1^; 

SfH^rU^ow    ardent  tat 


Bnn  Mawr  College, 
to  "the  service.  It  w» 
gusta,  Ga.,  and  read.  mu 

3SSJ2&J&  vouf^ues?  that*  shel* 


complimented  by  your 


o  .■  .     -  ■  , 


present  on  the  interesting  occasion  men- 
tioned in'  your  letter  to  read  Lincoln  s 
Gettysburg  address.  1  am  sorry,  how- 
ever, that  she  is  not  in  good  health,  and  , 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  her,  at  the  , 
time  vou  mention,  to-  be  present.  With 
appreciation  of  the  honor  and  your  kind- 
ness  in  asking  her.  believe  me,  sincerely 
yours,  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT.      , 

HIS    GETTYBUBG    ADDRESS.  | 

."John  W.  Frazier,  a  member  of  the] 
brigade,  read  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad-  j 
dr^ss  and  delivered  a  short  speech,  ex- , 
phiining  how  it  came  to  be  delivered,  i 
After  describing  the  Battle  of  Gettys-  \ 
bury  and  the  establislimeut  of  a  na- 1 
tional  cemetery  there,  he  said: 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1863,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  his  Cabinet,  Governors  from 
18  States,  and  distinguished  citizens  from 
this  country  and  Europe  met  at  Gettys- 
burg to  dedicate  that  cemetery  as  the  last 
resting  place  of  those  who  yielded  up 
their  lives  in  that  great  battle.  Edward 
Everett,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  later 
its  president,  an  ordained  clergyman,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  literature,  a  Congressman, 
a  Senator,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for 
14  years.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Eng- 
land, successor  to  Daniel  Webster  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent '  and  recognized  as  the  most  classic 
and 'eloquent  of  American  orators,  had 
been  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the 
dedication    of   that  'cemetery. 

The  preparation  of  that  oration  covered 
a  period  of  two  months,  and  twice  during  , 
that  time   Mr.  '"Everett  visited  Gettysburg  ' 
to    note    the    surroundings,    to    gather   in-  ! 
spiration  for  the  honored  task,  and  stand-  ; 
ing  upon  the  spot  from  which  that  oration  : 
wasvto   be   delivered,   he   there   made   the 
b<><*inning  for  it,  and  from  the  data  there  i 
aitheted  he  began  somewhat  in  this  way,' 
who  t  he  conceived  to  be  the  greatest  ora- 
•,,«  of  his  life,  and  which  doubtless  was: 
•Standing    beneath   the   serene   pyrH*^ 
i'lleghenies  towering  dimly  above  us,  the 
harvests  ripening  to  the  waning  year,  the 
paves  of  our  brethren   beneath  our  feet, 
|   is  with  hesitation  that  I  raise  my  poor 
voice    to    break    the    eloquent    silence    of 
nature   and  of  God."  „:„„„ 

Then  followed  Mr.  Everett's  masterpiece 
of  oratory,  and  the  classic  orator  sat 
down  entirely  satisfied  with  himself  and 
his  oration  of  40  pages,  which  he  believed 
would  take  high  rank  among  the  classic 
literature   of  the   world.  _oh 

A  dirge  by  the  Marine  Band,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  then  "The  President  will  now 
address  you,"  said  the  presiding  officei. 
When  President  Lincoln  finished  his  shoit 
address  of  40  lines.  Mr.  Everett  turned  to 
him  and  sadly  remarked,  "I  should  be 
glad  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  flatter  my- 
self that  I  came  as  near  the  central  idea 
of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  am 
in  two  minutes.  I  would  gladly  give  my 
40  pages  for  your  40  lines.' 

A   MAN   OF   MANY   BURDENS. 

"Lincoln,  the  Nation's  Burden-Bear- 
er," was  the  subject  of  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  John  Clarence  Lee  in  the  morning, 
at  the  IJniversalist  Church  of  the  Res- 
toration. He  said,  in  part: 

The  historic  magnitude  of  Lincoln's 
■  service  to  his  country,  the  simple  grand- 
eur of  his  character  and  the  pathos  or 
his  death  have  canonized  his  memory,  in 
this  generation  we  recognize  in  him  the 
"embodiment  of  those  political  and  moral 
!sideals  that  have  created  and  preservea 
■America,  He  became  the  "burden  bearer 
i_s0  Francis  Howard  Williams  names  him 
:in  his  epic  poems  upon  the  emancipator  s 
life. 

For  many  years  only  an  obscure  law- 
yer he  bore  upon  his  soul  the  sense  of 
the  nation's  crime  of  slavery,  wrestling 
(with  Douglas  in  the  arena  of  oratorical 
;;eornbat,  educating  public  opinion,  sutter- 
Eng  political  defeat,  but  ever  growing  in 
'strength  to  carry  the  load  of  weighty  re- 
sponsibility that  *he  cause  of  uniorf\and 
justice  laid  upon  his  shoulders. 
j  He  stood  the  brunt  of  harsh  judgment, 
of  doubts  of  his  competency,  of  threats 
.'against  his  life.  His  heart  bled  for  each 
private  slain  in  battle,  for  each  mother 
Sbereft  of  a  son.  His  was  the  yearning 
desi'-e  for  peace,-  the  long-drawn  anx- 
;lety  of  the  civil  war.  He  died,  not  as 
■an  individual,  but  as  the  nation  s  Chiet 
Executive,  from  a  shot  intended  for  the 
[destruction  of  Federal  government,  union 
(and  national  authority.  His  body  died, 
'but  the  cause  he  saved  lived  on  in  the 
[nation   that   survived  unbroken. 

The  strength  that  enabled  him  to  be 
■  the  burden  bearer— whence  was  it?  It 
came  from  God,  the  inexhaustible  source. 
Lincoln  had  his  own  religion,  sensible  and 
sufficient.  Duty  and  faith,  these  two, 
grounded  upon  the  rock  of  the  Everlast- 
ing: himself  but  an  instrument  of  Prov- 
idence, performing  a  mighty  task  with 
willing    self-sacrifice." 


I 


OTHER     SERMONS     ON     LINCOLN. 

Lincoln's  career  and  his  greatness 
wer*  reviewed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Heyl 
i)elk  iix  h'u,  atri»tuo±i  last  evening,  at  St. 
Matthew's  Lutheran  Church,  entitled 
"The  Qualities  That  Made  Lincoln 
Great."  Praise  for  the  blameless  lifv 
and  moral  character  of  the  President 
formed  the  substance  of  Rev.  G.  Bick- 
ley 'Burns'  sermon  on  "A  Natural  Bene- 
diction— Lincoln,"  at  the  Union  Metho- 
dist Church.  Rev.  Charles  B.  Bronson 
and  General  Benjamin  F.  Fisher  spoke 
on  Lincoln  from  the  same  platform  last 
night  at  West  Hope  Presbyterian 
Church. 

A  comparison  of  Lincoln  and  Darwin 
was  made  by  Rev.  Charles  Luther  Kloss 
in  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
in  his  sermon.  ''Two  Emancipators." 
Lincoln,  he  said,  freed  the  bodies  of 
black  men  from  bondage;  Darwin  freed 
the  minds  of  civilized  white  men  from 
superstition.  At  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Incarnation,  Broad  and  Jefferson 
streets,  Rev.  Norman  Van  Pelt  Levis 
delivered  a  sermon  on  Lincoln. 

"To  measure  the  greatness  of  Lincoln 
we  must  look  not  only  to  the  height  to 
which  he  attained,  but  to  the  depths 
from  which  he  came,"  was  the  tribute 
paid  in  his  sermon  last  evening  by  Rev. 
Thompson  W.  McKinney,  at  the  Tioga 
Methodist  Church,  at  Eighteenth  and 
Tioga  streets.  "Had  Seward,  Sher- 
man, Chase  or  Stanton  not  succeeded 
in  fixing  public  attention  on  their 
achievements  they  would  have  been 
blame  worthy,  for  they  were  nien  of 
exceptional  advantages,  but  they  were 
luminaries,  not  of  the  first  magnitude, 
but  sattelites  revolving  about  a  central 
sun.  If  we  were  to  carry  the  figure  we 
would  say  that  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  God  commanded  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  leading  a  multi- 
tude of  brilliant  stars  in  its  train,  so 
it  was  with  the  man  whose  birth  we 
celebrate.  He  emerged  from  the  depths 
of  poverty  and  comparative  obscurity. 
He  traveled  the  circuit  from  the  very 
nadir  of  human  condition  to  the  zenith 
of  human  achievements,  and  filled  the 
hills  and  vales  of  this  Republic  with  a 
light  that  shone  from  a  great  soul  and 
a  mighty  intellect." 


( 


World  Praying  Today 
for  Another  Lincoln 


By  Josephus  Daniels 

Secretaryof  the  Navy. 
Written  Especially  for  Universal   Service. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11.— The  hand  of  Providence  has  been 
over  America  from  the  first.  Li  eveiy  crisis  through 
I  which  we  have  passed,  the  light  and  leading  of  a  great  mind  have 
I  been  vouchsafed  to  us  as  a  peo- 
;  pic. 

The  virtue  of  a  comm.anc«- 

ing  figure  most  nearly  akin  to 

the  Divine  is  the  passion  of  pa- 
tience, joined  to  firmness,  char- 
ity without  trace  of  malice. 

No  man  has  lived  in  whom 

these     qualities      shone      more 

steadfastly    than    in    Abraham 

Lincoln.    In  the  fire  of  anger, 

which  seems  to  blaze  fiercely  in 
!  family      differences,      Lincoln 

lived  and  moved,  directed  great 

armies    and    navies,    with    no 

turning   aside    from    the    duty 

wThich  dominated  him,  as  free 

from  bitterness  and  hate  as  if 


■29^ag 


]  personally  detached  from  the  fierce  struggle. 

Brilliant  minds  in  North  and  South  lost  their  poise  and  toler- 
ance in  the  hates  which  were  bred  in  most  men,  but  never  from 
first  to  last  did  Abraham  Lincoln  feel  in  his  heart  or  give  expres- 
sion of  hatred  of  the  men  againsst  whom  he  was  massing  every 
force  he  could  command.  And  when  the  cruel  shot  ended  his  life, 
wise  men  in  the  South  deplored  the  tragedy  as  deeply  and  as  genu- 
inely as  his  most  ardent  supporters  in  his  home  city. 

What  America  needed  then  to  reunite  the  Republic  and  what 
it  needs  to  reunite  the  war-torn  world,  is  the  spirit  voiced  by  Lin- 
coln in  his  second  inaugural  address : 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to 
care'  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphans;  and  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 
Is  it  not  the  brooding  of  this  same  spirit  over  the  world  today 
for  w7hich  men  are  longing  and  praying?    And  is  it  not  because 
of  its  lack  that  the  shell-shock  of  war  and  passion  prevent  the  bind- 
ing up  of  the  wounds  of  the  tragedy  6f  battle,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  nations  upon  national  comradeship  and  national  justice. 

In  this  hour  of  world  unrest  and  distrust,  we  find  our  duty 
plainly  marked  out  in  this  paraphrase  of  the  words  of  Lincoln:  "It 
is  for  us,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work  for 
which  they  who  have  fought  in  the  world  war  have  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. ' '  World  brotherhood,  world  helpfulness,  world  resolve  for 
United  States  peace,  based  on  universal  justice,  secured  by  substi- 
tuting the  arbitrament  of  reason  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
As  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Lincoln,  not  alone  in  America, 
but  in  all  the  world — f  or  his  greatness  makes  him  the  property  and 
inspiration  of  all  nations — it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  on  this  day 
to  recall  the  tribute 'of  Emerson:  "Lincoln's  heart  was  as  large 
as  the  world — but  in  it  there  was  no  room  for  the  -memory  of  & 
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Darling,,   nev.   CL  3» 


'THE  GREATNESS  OF  LTNlULN1 

Bev.  C.  D.  Darling's  Lecture    jn  Anticipation  of  Centenary. 


,t  Kev.  C.  D.  Darling,  in  anticipation 
of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  lectured  last  evening  in 
Stewart  Memorial  Presbyterian  church 
on  the  American  emancipator.  His  ad- 
dress was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Columbus  alleged  three  motives  for 
the  enterprise  which  led  to  his  great 
discovery,  (1)  desire  for  wealth,  (%% 
love  of  adventure,  (3)  search  for  new 
fields  where  the  church  might  be 
planted.  Gain  and  adventure  took  a 
more  important  fart  in  molding  the 
v course  of  those,  who  followed  him,  but 
the  religious  motive  was  never  entirely 
lost  sight  of.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Spanish  missionaries  was  Bartolome 
de  las  Casas.  (1471-1566).  He  spent  his 
life  in  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Indians.  The  attitude  of  the 
Spaniard  toward  the  natives  was  often 
one  of  extremest  cruelty.  Finally  in  de- 
spair ;  of  useless  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  Indians  being  enslaved,  Bartolome 
suggested  the  idea  of  importing  Afri- 
cans for  this  purpose,  perhaps  under 
the  delusion  that  the  natural  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  enterprise  were  SO: 
great  that  it  could  never  develop  to 
any  considerable  extent,  and  thus  be 
less  than  the  enslavement  of  -the  na- 
tives of .  a  whole  continent.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  on  the  fair  shores 
and  fertile  fields  of  the  great  new  land, 
the  evil  weed  was  sown.  Ere  two  cen- 
turies had  rolled  away  the  whole  south- 
land was  besmirched  and  blackened 
and  diseased  and  befouled  and  cursed 
with  slavery. 

"One  sin  leads  to  another.  The  ne- 
gro men  who  were  willing  to  perpetuate 
the  crime  of  enslavement  upon  the  ne- 
gro, were  also  willing  to  precipitate 
war  upon  their  fellows  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  unmolested  in  their  wiek- 
.edness.  And  so  the  great  new,  clean, 
sweet  free  island  land,  the  land  to 
which  the  Saxon  came  in  the  dav  of 
his  civilization,  the  day  of  his  enlight- 
enment, the  day  of  his  freedom,  was 
plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
-strife  to  rid  itself  of  the  Saxon's  sin. 
"Some  fifty  years  before  the  first,- of 
these  evils  gave  birth  to  the  second,  far 
in  the  heart  of  the  wooded  wilds  of  the 
wide  new  western  land,  a  child  was  one 
day  born.  The  light  of  the  sun  first 
greeted  him  through  the  cracks  between 
the  logs  of  a  dreary  Kentucky  cabin. 
He  spent  his  boyhood  in  a  floorless  log 
liut  on  Pigeon  creek  amid  the  woods 
and  wild  beasts  of  southern  Indiana.  Ho 
wore  buckskin  breeches  too  short  in, the 
legs,  for  trousers,  and  a  coonskin  for  a 
cap.  He  spent  one  year  of  his  life  in 
school,  no  more.  He  worked  barefooted 
in  the  fields.  He  got  his  education  from 
the  Bible,  Shakspere  and  Aesop 's 
Fables.  While  yet  a  youth  he  moved 
again  to  a  state  farther  west,  and  after 
splitting  rails,  and  saw-millin^.and  flat- 
boating  and  various  other  things,  he 
|)ut   into     execution     his   long-cherished 

fmbition  and  began  the  practice  of  law. 
\e  entered  politics.  He  was  beaten  at 
't|to  first  election.  He  entered  business. 
He  failed,  and  it  took  him  seventeen 
y^ars  to  pay  the  debt's.  ; 
''•  ."I' At  twenty-seven  years  of  age  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature.  He 
presented  a  protest  to  that  body  against 
the  pro-slavery  legislation,  to  which  he 
could  get  but  one  other  signer  besides 
himself.    At  37  he  was  returned  to  con- 

f;ress.  But  he  refused  to  be  re-elected, 
le  wanted  to  sro  to  the  senate,  but  an- 
other man  went  in  his  place.  At  the  age 
of  51  the  tide  turned.  Troubled  waves 
were  rising  on  the  sea  of  the  nation's 
life.  And  m  its  search  for  a  man  great 
enough  to  be  trusted  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  ship  of  state,  the  nation  turned  to 
him.     He  was  the  successful  candidate 


but  the  thraai  in  ,  ."?'  V  ?0#  "»<**, 


Forty  years  have  come  and  sPne.  And 
ieyery  year  has  added  to  the  richness  of 

his  crown.     :         ,  '  -  .,    . 

j  "He  has  become  the  nation's  idol. 
More  than -any  other  man  we  worship 
Kim,  He  is  loved  'today  "bv  all,  even 
|'hoSe  who  fought  the  flag  he  defended. 
j\Vith  Washington  alone  he  shares  the 
■name  of  'father.' 

'"In,.  Abraham  Lincoln  we  see  the 
transeendant.  greatness  of  what  are 
called  the  simple  virtues  of  manhood. 
His 'was  not  the  greatness  of  a  Cesar, 
the  greatness  that  builded  an  empire 
only  that  he  might -sway  its  seepter.  His 
was  not  the  greatness  .of  an  Alexan- 
der, the'  greatness  that  conquered  for 
the  mere  lust  of ;  eonouest,  that  shed 
the  blood  of  men  only  that'  he  might 
make  himself  drunk,  with,  its  tide..;  His 
was  not.  the  greatness  .of  a  Bonaparte, 
the  greatness  that  would  murder  mil- 
lions only  that  he  might  reap  the  plun- 
der and  enrich  himself  with  the  spoil. 
His  greatness  was  of  another  kind.  It 
was  a/greatness  bora. of  .the' simple  love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  of  integ- 
rity for  its  own  worth,  of  kindness  for 
I. its  lOTfii  beauty, :  of  the  people  for  their 
own  loveliness.     He  was  honest.    ■  •■ 


v    "  Anoth.er   characteristic    ot    Xnncoin 
was  hlR  jovalt     t0  p).^pl    0IB $ggf 

en  Db iriov.ft  Tl4  course  chos 
en,    put    loyalty    to    the  .right       As      a 

f^Ww'T  ^nded.a  ^^" 
ii  ne    knew    it.      In    poitios    he   failed 

SinffeasidebfC;aUS?i  %S*ft  was  «**J 
iosing  side  for  all  those  years    and   he 

preferred  to  Jose,  and  be  right  ■    ' 

perhaps  the  greatest  thins?  about 
his  s  atesmanshiPiWa,  Ms  ^rang^of 
mfdsf \f  llyBd  a?d  worked  in  the 
HtYcal    shnPfVy  £T T   aml  ■  bitter  P° 

f^l^.^Wted    their    energies    S 

lue?  Sin^o  n  ^al0USieS  H  tei»S  ^ 
Zll'  J  iJ1  s  .-magnanimity  forsretful- 
nesS  of   self,  patience  and   insieht  into 

exisfs'beh  n  ?  Nft  sanit^  ™"f  always ! 
dSns    H/^-1  be7°nd  abnormal  con- 1 

we  are  set^  °"dS  h^Ve  rolled  ^ay 
beaX  nf  if'  g,m0re  clearly  tfle  rare 
of  harmonv1  h?araCter^  beaut^  born 
iLl,      ?y  becween  wide  vision,  hio-h 

dot   '    ST?Cere    Spee<^h    and    n°ble    con 
his  soul       T  reVeaI   the   greatness   of- 
fender"   M0?HefWaS  F*$  e?0U*h  to  be  I 
ele i    mm* .   iL     \n  hT -hls  heroic  strug- J 
?*&«£      ■  than   by   his   victories   over 
adverse    circumstances, .  more    than    hv 
£  V«dincatir   of   his  ide°as  and   po^  - 
Sk         rnh^ff0n  th<?  hearts  of  the 
?hem    ht       °   °^her  President   has  won 
them    by  something  which  he  alone  has 
$Z     '   a,,certa«   tenderness    of   nature 
and   gentleness   of   spirit,        Out   of   his 
greatness  of  soul  was  born  his  spiritual 
'  feSC^nfC,e-  ■     ft  tM.s  he   had  noPeS 
I11!*1"   \HrTfrht  was   unfailing 
Sir  Edward  Maht  says  of  him,  -Of 
all  the  great  men  I  have  known  ne  is 
the  one  who  has  left  upon  me  the  ^    ' 
pression  of     a     sterling     son^    of  God- 
straightforward,  unflinching,  not  loving 
the   work   he   had  to   do,   but  facing  it 

he    na^ba°kStrUe  h6frt;  mild  whenever 
he   had    a    chance,    stern    as   iron   when 
the   public   weal   demanded  it.'      Si 
tnus  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  for 
he   drfpadr3r-S^d  h0W.he  ceuld  end«re 
Si-  fifty  yearf  7?  ^^  UP°n  ■« 
"Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  clean  sane 
balanced,  moral,  righteous  man    but  in' 
dimensions   tar     beyond      the    ordinar? 
fi     •      Bl%ger  tllan  othei-  men.  but  like 
them.  _     The  great   thing  about   a  sun 
beam  rs  that  it  suggests  the  sun.       The 
great   thing   about    Abraham   Lincoln's 
We  is  that  it  exemplifies  the  greatness 
and  the  work  of  the  common  virtues  i     ' 
I  they1?ma.>mbe.'^d  iS  &  ^°^^  °^  ^hai 
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Lincoln  and  His  Work 

XJO  man  loves  Mr.  Lincoln  better 
*•  ^  or  honors  his  memory  more  than 
I  do,  nor  had  any  one  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  the  constitution  of 
his  mind  and  character  and  habits  of 
thought.  He  was  large-hearted,  wiser 
than  those  associated  with  him,  full  of 
sympathy  for  struggling  humanity, 
without  malice,  with  charity  for  erring 
man,  loving  his  country  with  devotion. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  he  was  raised 
up  by  Providence  for  the  great  crisis 
of  the  War  of  Rebellion,  I  have  equal 
belief,  had  he  lived,  we  would  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  strife  of 
these  latter  days,  and  that  we  now 
would  be  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

Such  a  man  as  he,  hating  all  forms 
of  oppression,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
the  principle  that  induced  the  men  of 
1776  to  resist  the  Stamp  Tax,  would 
never  have  willingly  entrusted  power 
to  anyone,  unless  war  was  flagrant,  to 
send  troops  to  oversee  an  election. — 
David  Davis  1815-1886. 
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\  vis ,    David 


Lincoln's   Campaign   Manager 

Washington,  1880. 
Born  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  and 

unaided  by  education  or  by  fortune,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  by  his  own  endeavors  and 
native  resources,  attained  to  the  highest 
honor  of  the  republic.  He  administered 
that  great  office  so  as  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. His  name  will  go  down  through  all 
time  imperishably  associated  with  the 
freedom  of  a  race,  and  as  one  of  the 
noblest  champions  of  liberty,  humanity 
and  charity  for  all,  in  war  and  in  peace. 
DAVID  DAVIS. 


Davis,   James  J. 
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JAMES  J.  DAVIS  LAUDS 
HUMANITY  OF  LINCOLN 


Secretary  Sees  in  Emancipator  a 
Personification  of  Moose 


*  X  T-rr, 


Ideals. 


a/     T    /    T\n  in'e 


Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis, 
Director  General  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  In  the  United  States,  speaking 
last  night  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  by 
more  than  300  Moose,  paid  homage  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  whom,  he  said, 
the  order  finds  a  personification  of  its 
!  ideals,  service  and  appreciatin  of  hu- 
manity. 

"Lincoln  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  humanity,  and  he  kept  it  in 
the  face  of  tremendous  odds,"  said  Mr. 
Davis.  "It  is  for  this  reason  that  of 
all  of  the  world's  great  men  down 
through  the  ages  Lincoln  lies  closest 
to  the  hearts  of  the  common  man  and 
woman  who  work  their  way  through 
life  with  the  courage  which  life's  bur- 
dens mak  necessary.  It  was  in  this 
day-by-day  courage  that  Lincoln  was 
especially  gifted.  He  forever  preached 
the  doctrine  that  through  labor  man 
may  rise  to  almost  any  height.  The 
whole  gospel  of  American  opportunity 
lies  in  his  statement : 

"  'There  is  no  permanent  class  of 
hired  laborers  amongst  us.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  I  was  a  hired  laborer.  Ad- 
vancement is  the  order  of  things  in  a 
society  of  equals.' 

"Lincoln  may  well  be  the  especial  hero 
of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  which  is 
based  upon  the  ideal  of  service  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  the  helpless  and 
the  distressed.  There  are  no  more 
striking  incidents  in  Lincoln's  life  than 
those  which  show  him  in  his  relation 
with  the  helpless.  His  infinite  kindness 
showed  itself  invariably  when  he  came 
in  contact  with  men  and  Women,  stricken 
with  the  losses  which  attended  the  Civil 
War.  He  found  much  of  his  inspiration, 
where  we  find  ours,   in  the  Bible." 
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Davis,   Jefferson 


LINCOLN   AS   DAVIS   SAW   HIM. 


! 


"  He  Was  a  Just  Man,"  Confederacy's 
President  Told  His  Daughter. 

Jefferson  Davis's  estimate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  mental  attitude  when  the 
emancipator  was  assassinated  were  dis- 
closed in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davis's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Margaret  Howell  Jefferson 
Davis  Hayes,  published  in  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  pf  Aug.  26  last  year,  in 
reference  to  the  posting  of  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  issued  in  1865— offering  a 
reward  for  her  father's  capture— in  The 
Antlers  Hotel  in  Colorado  Springs,  which 
is  owned  by  Gen.  William  J.  Palmer. 
"When  Mrs.  Hayes  learned  that  the  docu- 
ment which  was  issued  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  Washington  after  Lincoln's 
assassination  contained  the  allegation 
that  the  department  had  "  indisputable 
evidence  "  that  Lincoln's  murder  had 
been  inspired  by  Mr.  Davis  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  she  wrote  the 
letter  to  prove  by  her  own  testimony  as 
to  her  father's  words  when  Lincoln  was 
killed  that  he  deplored  the  murder  as  the 
"  bitterest  blow  that  could  have  been 
dealt   to   the    Southern   cause." 

"  I  was  a  small  child  at  the  time," 
Mrs.  Hayes  wrote,  and  like  most  Southern 
children,  I  looked  upon  Lincoln  as  the 
arch  enemy  of  my  country.  Thought- 
lessly,' as  the  servants  and  guards  around 
us  were  rejoicing,  I  ran  to  my  father 
wi'h  what  I  supposed  would  be  good  news 
to  him.  He  gravely  and  gently  took  me 
in  his  arms  and  explained  to  me  that  this 
deed  was  done  by  a  crazy  man,  who  no 
doubt  thought  he  was  the  savior  of  the 
South,  though  really  her  very  worst  en- 
emy; but  he  added: 

"  '  Always  remember,  my  little  daughter, 
no  wrong  can  ever  make  a  right.  The 
South  does  not  wish  her  rights  to  come 
through  dastardly  murder,  but  through 
fair   fight.' 

"  Then  he  sighed  heavily  and  said: 
"  This  is  the  bitterest  blow  that  could 
have  been  dealt  to  the  Southern  cause. 
Lincoln  was  a  just  man,  and  would  have 
been  fair  and  generous  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Southern  people;  his  successor-  is 
a  man  we  can  expect  nothing  from.'  " 

Gen.  Palmer,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  the 
Hayeses,  replied  to  the  letter  through  the 
same  newspaper,  saying  that  the  copy  of 
the  proclamation  had  been  posted  in  the 
Antlers  without  his  knowledge,  with  no 
intention,  however,  of  reflecting  on  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  but  simply  as  a  war  relic. 
The  General  wrote  at  once  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  hotel  to  take  down  the  proc- 
lamation in  these  words: 

"  Please  remove  at  once  from  the  pillar 
of  the  Antlers  the  proclamation  offering 
a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  one  be- 
lieved that  he  had  any  connection  with 
or  responsibility  for  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

,6en.  Palmer  was  the  Federal  officer  to 
Whom  the  proclamation  was  forwarded  by 
the  War  Department  with  an  order  in- 
trusting to  the  General  the  duty  of  cap- 
turing Mr.  Davis.  In  another  part  of  her 
letter," speaking  of  this,  Mrs.  Hayes  says: 
",Gen.  Palmer  is  my  highly  esteemed 
friend  and  an  ideal  man.  *  *  *  Not  long 
ago,  in  speaking  of  his  orders  to  capture 
my  father,  it  pleased  me  to  have  him  say 
with  his  usual  gentle  courtesy:  '  You 
know  I  was  sent  with  my  regiment  to 
capture  your  father,  I  regret  to  say.'  I 
am  glad  he  was  not  successful,  but  that 
this  terrible  blow  came  from  other  hands 
than  his." 
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Dawes,    Charles  Q. 

UNGOLNASLEADER 
LAUDED  BY  DAWES 

He  Never  Pussyfooted  Like  Poli- 
ticians of  Today,  Says  the  Vice 

President-Elect. 
COOLIDGE   SENDS   MESSAGE 

Tributes    to    Emancipator    Paid    at 

Meeting  of  Chicago  Veterans 

of   Three    Wars. 

CllicAGO,  Feb.  ll-Abraham  Lincoln, 
during   the   early   years    of   his   poverty 
and   at   all    other   times,    recognized   no 
superior   on  the  face   of   the   globe^   de- 
clared   Charles    G.    Dawes     Vice    Presi- 
dent-elect,  before   several   hundred   vet- 
erans   of    the    Civil,     Spanish-American 
and   World   War    and    members    of    the 
Qlinois  Lions'  Clubs  at  a  Lincoln  s  Day 
dinner   here   tonight.      Mr.    Dawes    sa  d 
that   such   was    the   picture    of   Lincoln 
which    had    appealed    to    him    since    he 
was  a  young  man. 

"Lincoln  did  not  consider  any  man 
his  inferior,"  he  said,  "but  he  recog- 
nized no  superior.  There  was  in  that 
additional  explanation  of  his  great 
power  of  leadership. 

"Could  you  ever  imagine  Lincoln 
pussyfooting  or  shedding  as  some  politi- 
cal leaders  do  today,  straddling  the 
f^nee  preaching  one  thing  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  Bomethmgelse 
in  another  to  gain  a  few  votes?  That  is 
what  is  the  matter  with  this  country  to- 

&£»  e^orc^JTn  the 
UThf  ASmencan  people  can  loo* back 
wSnVide  to  the  'gjffl^g^ 

Union  would  exist,  but  that  rf  it  were 
b^s^ie^e^S%Fh^S 

thMrr6   D°aUw^,bewinth  Mr^Dawes  arrived 

^e-rireTv^anitlfo  £XT»P  tc 

Sh|K?elhe|ramWfromhlPresident    Coolidge 

^irtne   ^s^eSory/arasd  draws    us 

i^-|^^=t^3 
come    more    and    more    to    lealize now 

g^venYnspTiSLnno^e  &«»« 
se^tfmente.     Everywhere  men  are  moved 

bY  "  Wheir  dutry  tfone  Mother"  tni 
1  fr^WghwtateM  of  the  society  of 

W^s  we  Ck  Seeking  the  origins 
of  fh^niTraUon  oui -attention  is  more 
and  more  arrested  by  *e  figure  oi 
£S&%% not'or  ?  VgT ^ration 
nor  for  a  particular  race  or  country.  U 
was  truly  a  service  to  mankind  and  to 
111  the  generations  that  shall  come  after  | 

"(Signed)  "CALVIN  COOLIDGE." 
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Dawes,    C.    G. 


LINCOLN  NEV 
PUSSYFOOTER, 


•^^6    /  3  -  ■ '  f    p  ^ 


Still  Guides  People, 
Coolidge  Wires. 


Cal  Praises  Abe 


At  the  Lions  •.  club  banquet  in  the 
Congress  hotel  last  night  the  following 
telegram  teas  read: 

"  As  the  passage  of  the  years  draws 
us  furtlxer  away  from  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln, men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  come  more  and  more  to  realize 
how  greatly  the  spirit  of  the  emanci- 
pator has  given  inspiration  to  free 
human  sentiment. 

"  Everywhere  men  are  moved  by  a 
deeper,  a  more  real,  a  more  urgent 
sense  of  their  duty  to  one  another  and 
to  the  higher  interests  of  society  of 
which  all  are  members.  As  we  look 
back,  seeking  the  origin  of  the  inspira- 
tion, our  attention  is  more  and  more 
arrested  by  the  figure  of  Abe  Lincoln. 

"  His  service  to  humanity  was  not 
for  a  single  generation,  nor  for  a  par- 
ticular race  or  country.  It  was  truly 
a  service  to  mankind  and  to  all  the 
generations  that  shall  come  after  him. 
"  CALVIN  COOLIDGE." 

Although  it  is  over  sixty  years  since 
that  backwoods  lawyer  preached  to  his 
people  in  Illinois  his  faith  of  freedom 
and  courage,  the  hand  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  still  rests  firmly  on  his  people 
and  his  ideals  have  not  died. 

This  was  the  message  three  men 
gave  to  450  members  of  the  Lions 
clubs  of  Illinois,  and  200  veterans  of 
the  civil  war  whom  the  Lions  brought 
with  them  as  their  guests,  at  the  Lin- 
coln's birthday  banquet  last  night  at 
the  Congress  hotel. 


Dawes*   Miles,    Coolidge. 

Honesty  and  the  courageous  support 
i  of  clean  issues,  such  as  Lincoln  pos- 
sessed, is  needed  by  America's  politi- 
cians, Vice  President-elect  C.  G.  Dawes 
said.  The  education  Lincoln  wanted 
and  worked  for  is  the  building  power  of 
the  nation,  Lieut.  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  principal  speaker,  declared.  And 
to  confirm  their  words,  a  telegram  was 
received  from  President  Coolidge,  print- 
ed at  the  head  of  this  column. 

Last  night  was  the  first  time  Gen. 
Dawes  has  spoken  publicly  since  his 
election. 

"lCan  you  imagine  Lincoln  pussy- 
footing or  ever  straddling  all  over  both 
sides  of  any  issue?  "  he  asked.  "  Can 
you  see  him  sidestepping  as  some  cow- 
ardly politicians  of  today  are  doing? 
Imagine  his  preaching  one  doctrine 
on  this  side  of  the  woods  and  the  oppo- 
site doctrine  on  that  side?  " 

Need   Courageous   Leaders. 
"  The   people    are    all    right.      They 
need  for  leaders  men  who  will  stand 
up. 

"  Tou've  got  to  give  the  people  an 
issue.  I  have  no  respect  for  the  man 
who  does  not  have  the  courage  to 
fight  for  the  constitution  and  law  en- 
forcement. There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  people  but  there's  something 
the  matter  sometimes  with  the 
leaders." 

When  former  Gov.  Joseph  W.  Fifer 
of  Bloomington,  arose  to  his  feet  fol- 
lowing Gen,  Dawes,  he  was  drowned 
in  shouts  and  applause  when  he  said, 
"  Charley  Dawes  must  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the;  United  States  in  1928." 
Schools  Basis  of  Nation 
The  country  that  Washington  found- 
ed and  that  Lincoln  preserved,  is  the 
best  country  in  the  world  because  its 
education  is  the  best,  Lieut.  G^en.  Nel- 
son A.  Miles  said  in  his  address. 

'•  The  need  of  education  today  is  as 
Keen  as  it  was  when  this  country  was 
founded,"  he  said,  "and  the  words  of 
the  immortal  Lincoln  were  equally  pro- 
found and  applicable  to  the  present 
day;  'To  guide  and  control  the  af- 
fairs of  this  mightiest  of  republics  we 
need  sovereign  citizens  inspired  by  the 
true  principals  of  our  fathers,  patriots 
of  exalted  character,  ability,  and  in- 
tegrity.' ( 

America  Rests   on  Schools. 

••  America's  nation-wide  prosperity, 
.vhich  is  based  on  wages  for  labor  that 
are  better  than  any  country  in  the 
world,  is  based  on  the  educational 
methods  of  our  country,  which  sur- 
pass any  in  the  world. 

"  Our  farmers  cultivate  their  land 
more  intelligently,  our  manufacturers 
Utilize  machinery  more  wisely,  our  mer- 
chants exchange  products  with  the 
world  more  advantageously,  and  we 
are  healthier  because  of  superior  edu- 
cation. 

"  We  have  more  comfortable  homes, 
we  have  more  freedom,  independence, 
-ecurity,  prosperity  and  health;  our 
nation  is  supremely  great  because  of 
uur  education. 

"  There  can  be  no  security  in  univer- 
sal democracy^without  universal  intel- 


ligence and  true  patriotism.  Patriotic 
citizenship  can  be  exercised  only  with 
intelligence.  Universal  education  is  ab- 
solutely essential  in  the  exercise  of 
our  sovereign  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties." 

Wayne  C,  Townley,  district  gover- 
nor of  Illinois  Lions,  presided,  and 
among  the  guests  were  Maj.  Gen.  Ben- 
jamin Poore,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  B.  San- 
born, Maj.  Gen.  George  Bell  Jr.,  Maj. 
Gen.  George  H.  Harries,  Brig.  Gen. 
James  E.  Stuart,  and  Col.  John  V. 
Clinnin. 
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DAWES  PICTURES 
LINCOLN  AS  THE 
ADERSUPRI 

No  One  His  Inferior, 
Knew  No  Superior. 

By  Associated  Press. 
CHICAGO,  Feb.  12— Abraham 
Lincoln  during  the  early  years  of  his 
poverty  and  at  all  other  times  rec- 
ognized no  superior  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  declared  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
vice  president  elect,  before  several 
hundred  veterans  of  th  Civil,  Span- 
ish-American and  World  war  veter- 
ans, and  members  of  the  Illinois 
Lions'  clubs  at  the  Lincoln's  day 
dinner  her  tonight. 
^  Mr.  Dawes  said  this  was  the  pic- 
ture of  Lincoln  which  appealed  to 
him  since  he  was  a  young  man.  Lin- 
coln did  not  consider  any  man  his 
inferior,"  he  said,  "but  he  recog- 
nized no  superior.  There  was  in  that 
an  explanation  of  his  great  power  of 
leadership." 

"Lincoln,  a  Pussy  footer  I 

"Could  you  imagine  Lincoln  pussy- 
footing or  shoddying  as  some  politi- 
cal leaders  do  today?  Straddling  the 
fence,  preaching  one  thing  in  one 
section  of  the  country  and  something 
else  in  another  to  gain  a  few  votes? 
That's  what's  the  matter  with  this 
country  today.  The  people  are  all 
right,  but  here  is  something  wrong 
sometimes  with  their  leaders^  I 
don't  respect  any  man,  whatever  his 
party,  who  won't  stand  up  and  fight 
for  the  constitution  and  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States."    • 

Mr.  Dawes,  with  Mrs.  Dawes,  ar-* 
rived  after  the  coffee  was  served 
atnd,  with  his  familiar  pipe  in  his 
hand,  the  vice  president-elect  leaned 
over  the  speaker's  table  to  greet  the 
white  haired  veterans  who  rushed 
up  to  shake  hands.  A  minute  later 
he  knocked  the  Are  and  tobacco  from 
the  pipe  when  the  chairman  request- 
ed gentlemen  to  refrain  from  smok- 
ing because  ladies  were  present,  but 
relit  it  again  when,  after  his  address, 
he  received  cheers  and  support  for 
his  suggestion  that  "we  all  light  up 
again." 

Coolidge  Sends  Message. 

A  telegram  from  President  Cool- 
Idge  was  read  by  Chairman  "Wayne 
C.  Townley,  district  governor  of  the 
Illinois  Lions'  club.  The  telegram 
read:  "As  the  passage  of  the  years 
draws  us  farther  away  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  men  and  wom- 
en throughout  the  world  come  more 
and  more  to  realize  how  greatly  the 
spirit  of  the  emancipator  has  given 
inspiration  to  the  finer  human  sen- 
timents. Everywhere  men  are 
moved  by  a  deeper,  a  more  real,  a 
more  urgent  sense  of  their  duty  to 
one  another  and  to  the  higher  inter- 

j  ests  of  the  society  of  which  all  are 

I  members. 

"As  we  look  back,  seeking  the 
origins  of  this  inspiration,  out  atten- 
tion is  more  and  more  arrested  by 
the  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
service  to  humanity  was  not  for  a 
single  generation  nor  for  a  particu- 
lar race  or  country.  It  was  truly  a 
service  to  mankind  and  to  all  the 
generations  that  shall  come  after 
him.  CALVIN  COOLIDGE." 


Dawes,    Charles   G, 


He  Was  An  Astute  Politician  and  the  Hardships  of  the 

Frontier  Developed  In  Him  a  Practicality  Which 

Is  Often  Underestimated. 


DeBord,    Louis 


v  By  LOUIS  A.  DeBORD, 

Of  The  Journal-Post  Staff  of  Editorial 
"Writers. 

]T?OR  sixty-two  years  Abraham  Lin- 
'*■  coin  has  been  the  object  of 
deification.  That  deification  is  natural 
and  in  a  broad  sense  it  is  just.  But 
the  result  of  it  is  that  the  Abraham. 
Lincoln  who  lives  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  us  is  not  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  a  holy  man  who  has  shed  all  human 
attributes  on  the  altar  of  our  wor- 
ship. We  know  he  had  stored  away  in 
the  pigeon-holes  of  his  mind  a  goodly 
supply  of  anecdotes,  some  one  of 
which  he  was  able  to  apply  to  most 
any  situation  which  arose.  But  a  holy 
man  may  tell  anecdotes,  and  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  popular  tradi- 
tion is  a  priest  in  homespun. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  of  fact  is  a 
far  greater  man  than  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  our  American  mythology  has 
made  popular.  He  is  a  man  whose  legs 
might  be  a  little  uncomfortable  in  a 
Pullman  car  berth.  He  knows  how 
to  tell  an  anecdote  ,and  his  store  of 
them  is  one  that  any  traveling  sales- 
man might  envy.  But  his  humor  is 
wedded  to  an  almost  heavenly  kindli- 
ness, and  he  does  not  deliberately 
wound   his  fellow  man. 

'He  Has  Known  Sorrow.' 
He  has  known  sorrow,  first  in  the 
death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  9 
years  old,  and  again  in  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge  in  his  early  twenties. 
His  face  in  repose  tells  us  that  he  has 
known  sorrow.  The  lines  which  form 
about  his  eyes  and  mouth  as  he  tells 
his  anecdotes,  inform  us  that  he  has 
not  permitted  it  to  conquer  him. 

He  is  amused  by  the  human  scene, 
a  sign  of  intelligence,  and  he  is  made 
a  little  sorrowful  by  the  tragedy  of  all 
life  and  all  existence,  a  sign  both  of 
intelligence  and  of  the  kindliness 
which  has  led  to  his  deification.  He 
loves  mankind.  He  is  able  to  feel  a 
kinship  with  every  living  thing. 

Nature  has  endowed  him  with  as- 
tuteness, and  the  hardships  of  fron- 
tier life  have  developed  in  him  an 
open-eyed  practicality.  Without  his 
astuteness,  without  his  practicality, 
without  his  humor  or  his  kindliness, 
he  would  not  be  Abraham  Lincoln. 

His  practicality  and  his  astuteness 
together  prompted  him  to  undertake 
the  study  of  law,  a  study  begun  and 
completed  between  the  autumn  of 
1834  and  the  autumn  of  1836,  and  they 
led  him  during  the  next  twenty  years 
to  devote  himself  largely  to  the  prac- 
tice  of  his   profession. 

The  breaking  down  of  party  lines, 
which  attended  the  slavery  fight,  drew 
him  little  by  little  toward  a  more 
generous  participation  in  politics.  In 
that  his  love  of  mankind  was  working 
with  a  deep-seated  love  of  politics. 
The  Lincoln  who  had  sworn  to  smite 
slavery  and  the  Lincoln  of  the  ance- 
dotes  were  marching  together  toward 
fame   and  martyrdom. 

As  a  politician  Abraham  Lincoln 
could  see  all  the  way  around  the 
corner.  It  is  his  political  astuteness 
which  is  most  generally  overlooked  by 
sperficial  examiners.  But,  astute 
though  he  was,  it  is  doubtful  that  he 
was  able  to  anticipate  when  he  declined 
appointment  as  governor  of  Oregon 
how  nicely  the  stage  might  be  set  for 
his  entry  in  a  much  more  glorious 
role  before  another  decade  has  passed. 
The  fates  set  the  stage,  and  the 
rugged,  swarthy  Lincoln,  with  his 
high  cheek  bones  and  his  shambling 
powerfulness,  burst  upon  the  national 
scene  in  1860  on  his  way  to  five  years 
of  unmeasurable  trial. 

His  Humility. 
The  record  of  those  years  is  fairly 
well  understood  by  schoolboys.  It  is  j 
the  psychology  of  the  man  that  stu-  ■ 
dents  will  find  most  interesting  and  i 
most  important.  He  was  astute,  prac-  j 
tical,  humorous,  kindly,  humble.  His  < 


favorite   poem  was   Oh,   Why   Should 

the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud? 

Oh  I  Why  should,  the  spirit  of  mortal 

be  proud? 
Like   a   swift- fleeting   meteor,   a   fast 

flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of 

the  wave, 
Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the 

grave. 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  the  leisure 
which  permits  of  meditation.  Could 
this  hurried  age  produce  another  like 
him,  another  as  great  though  of  a 
different  pattern?  I  suspect  that  it 
could  if  that  other,  having  been  given 
to  begin  with  attributes  the  equal  of 
Lincoln's,  could  be  content  to  live  and 
think  for  fifty  years  in  a  county  seat 
town,  or  if  he  could  lock  himself  in  an 
office  high  up  in  some  great  building 
in  New  York  or  Chicago  and  there 
meditate  as  Lincoln  meditated. 

A  sense  of  humor  may  exist  any- 
where, but  there  are  environments  iu 
which  it  is  difficult  to  think  through 
to  essentials  or  to  comprehend  tho 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  It  may  be 
done  in  a  country  town.  It  might  also 
be  done  by  one  who  could  sit  high  up 
in  an  office  building  and  look  down 
upon  the  futile  efforts  and  the  puny 
architecture  of  the  mortals  below. 


Japanese  Ambassador  Debuchi  &  Governors  Wm.  M.  Murray,  Okla. ,  Wilbur  Brucker,  Mich., 
Louis  JUmmerson,  111, 


,- 


Pleads  for  Adherence  to  Them. 
Urges  'Economic  Disarma- 
ment' on  World 


3  GOVERNORS  AID  MEMORIAL 


Springfield,  III.,  Feb.  11.— (AP)  — 
Ambassador  Debuchi,  of  Japan,  ut- 
tered a  plea  tonight  for  economic  dis- 
armament and  adherence  to  the 
ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  an  ad- 
dress commemorating  the  122d  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  Civil 
War  President. 

The  Ambassador  shared  the  speak- 
ing platform  with  the  Governors  of 
three  States  in  the  memorial  services 
held  at  the  State  Arsenal. 

"Unless  military  disarmament  Is 
complemented  by  what  we  call  'eco- 
nomic disarmament,'  aiming  at  the 
removal  of  the  pernicious  economic 
rivalry  among  the  nations  so  detri- 
mental to  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind,"  he  declared,  "the  temple 
of  peace  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  build  by  international  co-opera- 
tion will  never  be  completed." 

Governors  William  H.  Murray,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Wilbur  M.  Brucker,  of 
Michigan,  joined  the  Chief  Executive 
of  Illinois,  Louis  L.  Emmerson,  in  the 
memorial  services. 

Governor  Murray  asked  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  "spirit  of  humanity  and 
of  brotherly  love  which  was  Lin- 
coln's" for  a  solution  of  the  Nation's 
present  problems.  Governor  Brucker 
spoke  on  "Lessons  Prom  Lincoln." 

Asking  what  Lincoln  would  do  "in 
the  light  of  the  international  rela- 
tions of  our  own  time,"  the  Ambas- 
sador answered,  saying: 

"Today  we  must  have  his  ideal,  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  Today  we  can 
approach  that  ideal  by  following  in 
Lincoln's  path  to  secure  friendly  co- 
operation throughout  the  world. 
While  maintaining  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  each  nation,  we  must 
approach  the  solution  of  our  com- 
mon problems  in  a  spirit  of  unity." 


Debuchi,  -Ambassador 


Lincoln  Ideal  Is  Needed  Now,  Duhuchi  Says; 
Envoy  in  Illinois  Asks  'Economic  Disarmament' 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  11  UP).— 
Ambassador  Katsuji  Debuchi  of 
Japan  macfe  a  plea  tonight  for 
economic  disarmament,  and  adher- 
ence to  the  ideals  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  an  address  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Civil  War  President. 

The  Ambassador  shared  the  speak- 
ing platform  with  the  Governors  of 
three  States  in  memorial  services 
held  at  the  State  Arsenal. 

"Unless  military  disarmament  is 
complemented  by  what  we  call  'eco- 
nomic disarmament,'  aiming  at  the 
removal  of  the  pernicious  economic 
rivalry  among  the  nations,  so  detri- 
mental to  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind,"  he  declared,  "the  temple 
of  peace  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  build  by  international  cooperation 
will  never  be  completed." 

"Lincoln  was  not  only  a  great 
American,  he  was  a  great  man  of  the 
world,"  Ambassador  Debuchi  de- 
clared. "He  bequeathed  ideals  upon 
which  all  humanity  might  ponder. 
He  taught  lessons  which  mankind, 
whether  East  or  West,  must  take  to 
heart.  Lincoln  fought  a  novel  battle, 
which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
involved  no  personal  ambition  and 
excluded  any  idea  of  self-glorification 


or  even  the  glorification  of  his  coun- 
try." 

Asking  what  Lincoln  would  do  "in 
the  light  of  the  international  rela- 
tions of  our  time,"  the  Ambassador 
answered,  saying: 

"Today  we  must  have  his  ideal,  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  Today  we  can 
approach  that  ideal  by  following  in 
Lincoln's  path  to  secure  friendly 
cooperation  throughout  the  world. 
While  maintaining  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  each  nation  we  must 
approach  the  solution  of  our  com- 
mon problems  in  a  spirit  of  unity." 

Concerning  disarmament,  Ambas- 
sador Debuchi  declared  it  was  his  be- 
lief that  if  Lincoln  were  called  upon 
to  act  on  the  question  today  he 
would  have  "sounded  a  clarion  call 
for  military  disarmament." 

"I  cannot  but  see  a  happy  augury 
for  the  ever-increasing  cooperation 
between  America  and  Japan  in  the 
interest  of  peace  of  the  Pacific  and 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Governor  Murray  of  Oklahoma 
asked  for  a  return  of  the  "spirit  of 
humanity  and  of  brotherly  love 
which  was  Lincoln's"  for  a  solution 
of  the  nation's  present  problems. 
Governor  Brucker  of  Michigan  and 
Governor  Emmerson  of  Illinois  also 
took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 
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LINCOLN: 
Folk  Hero 

By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 

BR  AH  AM  Lincoln 
achieved  the  mirac- 
ulous after  his 
death:  in  less  than  seven- 
ty-five years  he  has  become 
a  myth,  a  folk  hero. 

There  is  no  parallel  for 
this  phenomenon.  It  gen- 
erally takes  centuries, 
sometimes  thousands  of 
years  for  an  historical 
character  to  pass  from  the 
domain  of  reality  into  the 
apotheosis  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Old  Abe  had  about  him 
EVEN  IN  HIS  LIFETIME 
the  luster  and  the  natural 
ingredients  of  the  popular 
hero  of  legend. 

His  tall,  spare  figure,  his 
gnomish  silk  hat,  his  pro- 
tective shawl,  his  baggy 
trousers,  his  thought-lined, 
melancholy  face.  His  rise 
from  a  hovel  to  the  White 
House,  his  profound  hu- 
manitarianism,  his  almost 
epical  journey  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  first  inaugura- 
tion— all  these  physical 
and  psychological  attri- 
butes were  of  the  very 
stuffs  out  of  which  history 
weaves  her  folk  heroes. 

Lincoln  is  our  first  and 
ONLY  National  folk  hero. 


w 


ASHINGTON  and 
Jefferson  were  of 
different  types.  Both,  in 
reality,  were  aristocrats. 
They  touch  the  head  but 
not  the  heart. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  may- 
be, had  the  makings  of  the 
folk  hero,  but  on  other 
planes. 

Lincoln  stands  alone  as 
the  incarnation  of  the 
dream  of  the  common  man 
because  the  folk-myth  in- 
stinct requires  drama  plus 
heroic     personal     qualities 

:  and  the  ascension  from  pit 

^o  peak. 

^*The  setting  for  the  as- 
sassination —  A  PLAY 
WITHIN  A  PLAY— had 
all  the  elements  of  some- 
thing   that    had    been    or- 


darned  by  that  hidden  im- 
presario who  has  made  of 
this  earth  a  stage  for  fools 
and  heroes,  for  comedians 
and  tragedians. 

Before  the  climax  to  the 
great  drama  in  Ford's  The- 
ater the  striking  of  the 
shackles  from  the  slaves 
was  a  tremendous  bid  for 
immortality;  but  that  in 
itself  was  not  enough,  for 
Alexander  of  Russia  freed 
the  Serfs  and  was  also  as- 
sassinated, but  that  did 
NOT  make  him  a  folk  hero. 
A  people's  man. 


LINCOLN'S  very  faults 
as  a  man  endeared  him 
to  common  clay.  Critics  and 
"realists"  exaggerate  these 
faults  to  the  detriment  of 


QeCasse]     ;!  , 


sen  ,1  am  In 


the  hero — so  they  fatuous- 
ly and  smugly  believe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
more  they  "uncover"  the 
greater  Lincoln  grows ! 
For  he  was  YOU  and  ME 
and  the  worst  and  the  best 
of  us. 

The  "debunkers"  chip  in 
vain  at  that  figure  of  old 
Abe  carved  in  the  hearts 
and  brains  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  for  those  feet 
were  not  made  of  clay  but 
of  material  stronger  than 
is  found  in  any  vein  of  this 
old  earth — that  is,  the 
HUMAN  IMAGINATION, 
which  has  raised  Old  Abe 
;.o  the  domain  that  out- 
lasts brass  and  bronze  and 
marble. 
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LINCOLN:  I 

Folk  Hero 

By  Benjamin  DeCasseres 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  achieved 

the    miraculous    after    his 

death:     In  less  than  seventy-five 

years  he  has  become  a  myth,  a 

folk  hero. 

There  is  no  parallel  for  this 
phenomenon.  It  generally  takes 
centuries,  sometimes  thousands 
of  years,  for  an  historical  char- 
acter to  pass  from  the  domain  of 
reality  into  the  apotheosis  of  the 
imagination. 

Old  Abe  had  about  him  EVEN 
IN  HIS  LIFETIME  the  luster 
and  the  natural  ingredients  of 
the  popular  hero  of  legend. 

His  tall,  spare  figure,  his 
gnomish  silk  hat,  his  protective 
shawl,  his  baggy  trousers,  his 
thought-lined,  melancholy  face, 
his  rise  from  a  hovel  to  the 
White  House,  his  profound  hu- 
manitarianism,  his  almost  epical 
journey  to  Washington  for  the 
first  inauguration  —  all  these 
physical  and  psychological  at- 
tributes were  of  the  very  stuffs 
out  of  which  History  weaves  her 
folk  heroes. 


Lincoln  is  our  first  and  ONLY 
national  folk  hero. 

Washington  and  Jefferson 
were  of  a  different  type.  Both, 
in  reality,  were  aristocrats. 
They  touch  the  head  but  not  the 
heart. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  maybe,  had  the 
makings  of  the  folk  hero,  but  on 
other  planes. 

Lincoln  stands  alone  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  dream  of  the 
common  man  because  the  folk- 
myth  instinct  requires  drama 
plus  heroic  personal  qualities 
and  the  ascension  from  pit  to 
peak. 

The  setting  for  the  assassina- 
tion—A PLAY  WITHIN  A 
PLAY — had  all  the  elements  of 
something  that  had  been  or- 
dained by  that  hidden  Impresario 
who  has  made  this  earth  a  stage 
for  fools  and  heroes,  for  come- 
dians  and  tragedians. 

Before  the  climax  to  the  great 
drama  in  Ford's  Theater  the 
striking  of  the  shackles  from  the 
slaves  was  a  tremendous  bid  for 
immortality;  but  that  in  itself 
was  not  enough,  for  Alexander  of 
Russia  freed  the  serfs  and  was 
also  assassinated,  but  that  did 
NOT  make  him  a  folk  hero — a 
people's  man. 


Lincoln's  very  faults  as  a  man 
endeared  him  to  common  clay. 
Critics  and  "realists"  exaggerate 
these  faults  to  the  detriment  of 
the  hero— so  they  fatuously  and 
smugly  believe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more 
they  "uncover"  the  greater  Lin- 
coln grows!  For  he  was  YOU 
and  ME— and  the  worst  and  the 
best  of  us. 

The  "debunkers"  chip  in  vain 
at  that  figure  of  Old  Abe  carven 
in  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  for  those 
feet  were  not  made  of  clay  but 
of  material  stronger  than  is 
found  in  any  vein  of  this  old 
earth— that  is,  the  HUMAN 
IMAGINATION,  which  has  raised 
Old  Abe  to  the  domain  that  out- 
lasts brass  and  bronze  and  mar- 
ble. 
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LINCOLN:  Folk  Hero 

By  Benjamin  DeCasseres 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  achieved  the  miraculous  after 
his  death:  In  less  than  75  years  he  has  become  a 
myth,  a  folk  hero. 

There  is  no  parallel  for  this  phenomenon.  It  generally 
takes  centuries,  sometimes  thousands  of  years  for  an 
historical  character  to  pass  from  the  domain  of  reality 
into  the  apotheosis  of  the  imagination. 

Old  Abe  had  about  him  EVEN  IN  HIS  LIFETIME 
the  luster  and  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  popular  hero 

of  legend. 

His  tall,  spare  figure,  his  gnomish  silk  hat,  his  pro- 
tective shawl,  his  baggy  trousers,  his  thought-lined, 
melancholy  face,  his  rise  from  a  hovel  to  the  White  House, 
his  profound  humanitarianism,  his  almost  epical  Dourney 
to  Washington  for  the  first  inauguration-all  these  physical 
and  psychological  attributes  were  of  the  very  stuffs  out  of 
which  history  weaves  her  folk  heroes. 

T  INCOLN  is  our  first  and  ONLY  national  folk  hero. 
L  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  of  different  types. 
Both,  in  reality,  were  aristocrats.    They  touch  the  head  but 

not  the  heart. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  maybe,    , 
had  the  makings  of  the  folk  hero,  but  on  other  planes. 

Lincoln  stands  alone  as  the  incarnation  of  the  dream   | 
of     the    common    man    because    the   folk-myth    instinct 
requires    drama   plus   heroic   personal   qualities   and   the 
ascension  from  pit  to  peak.  toWhtv 

The  setting  for  the  assassination— A  PLA1  WITHIN 
A  PLAY— had  all  the  elements  of  something  that  had  been 
ordained  by  that  hidden  impresario  who  has  made  of  this 
earth    a   stage   for   fools  and  heroes,  for  comedians  and 

Before  the  climax  to  the  great  drama  in  Ford's 
Theater  the  striking  of  the  shackles  from  the  slaves  was  a 
tremendous  bid  for  immortality;  but  that  in  itself  was  not 
enough,  for  Alexander  of  Russia  freed  the  serfs  and  was 
also  assassinated,  but  that  did  NOT  make  him  a  folk  hero 
— a  people's  man. 

LINCOLN'S  very  faults  as  a  man  endeared  him  to  com- 
mon clay.     Critics  and  "realists"   exaggerate  these 
faults  to  the  detriment  of  the  hero— so  they  fatuously  and 

SmUlys  Emitter  of  fact,  the  more  they  "uncover"  the 
greater  Lincoln  grows!  For  he  was  YOU  and  ME-and 
the  worst  and  the  best  of  us.  ■ 

The  "debunkers"  chip  in  vain  at  that  figure  of  Old 
Abe  carven  in  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  for  those  feet  were  not  made  of  clay  but  of  ma- 
terial stronger  than  is  found  in  any  vein  of  this  old 
eS-that  is,  the  HUMAN  IMAGINATION,  which  has 
raised  Old  Abe  to  .the  domain  that  outlasts  brass  and 
bronze  and  marble,  _  _  .  ' 
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Patriotic  Instructor's  Column 

Albert  B.  DeHaven,  National  Patriotic  Instructor 
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Lincoln  is  a  name  not  only  dear  to  the  hearts  nf  oil    a 
The"  SEtaSttg  written  SSta  SStaLw?"-  ^^ 

United  State,.  I  know  of  no  man,  having  delivered  a  speech  that 
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has  had  that  speech  delivered  in  its  entirety  on  thousands  of  no 


Deneen,    Chprles  S. 
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THE  LINCOLN  WAY. 

The  abiding  love  and  reverence  of  the  American  people  for  the  name 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  grow  with  the  passing  years.  A  deepening  appre- 
ciation of  the  greatness  of  his  service  and  the  nobleness  of  his  character 
leads  to  constant  attempts  to  express  in  new  ways  the  lasting  sense  of  our 
national  obligation  to  the  great  Illinoisan. 

Two  years  ago,  on  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
there  was  laid  at  his  birthplace  in  Kentucky  the  corner  stone  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  At  its  last  session,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
enacted  a  law  naming  the  route  over  which  Abraham  Lincoln  traveled 
from  his  home  at  Hodgenville  to  Indiana,  "The  Lincoln  Way." 

It  was  the  hope  of  those  who  presented  this  matter  to  the  Kentucky 
legislature  that  the  legislatures  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  would  enact 
similar  statutes  so  that  the  entire  route  from  the  place  of  his  birth  to 
his  tomb  at  Springfield,  111.,  might,  by  the  action  of  three  states,  be 
known  forever  as  "The  Lincoln  Way." 

History  furnishes  ample  precedent  for  naming  great  routes  of  travel 
as  memorials  of  great  men.  Every  important  city  in  the  world  so 
commemorates  its  local  or  national  heroes  and  more  than  one  such 
memorial  has  brought  down  for  a  thousand  years  the  fame  of  some  one 
who  rendered  conspicuous  services  to  the  people  of  his  time.  The  most 
famous  example  is  the  Appian  Way,  stretching  from  the  Eternal  City 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which  has  reminded  successive  generations  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  of  the  services  of  the  Eoman  Consul  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name. 

Such  a  monument,  with  weightier  reason,  might  a  patriotic  people 
dedicate  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  No  more  suitable  reminder 
or  more  dignified  memorial  could  well  be  found  than  such  a  consecration 
of  the  route  he  traveled  from  the  South  to  the  North.  In  my  judgment, 
it  is  fitting  that  Illinois  should  join  hands  with  Kentucky  in  founding 
this  striking  memorial  in  the  hope  that  Indiana  will  join  to  make  it 
complete,  so  that  an  unbroken  route  from  the  place  of  Lincoln's  birth 
to  his  last  resting  place  may  typify  the  continuity  he  gave  to  our 
nation's  life. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  Legislature  take  suitable  action, 
naming  the  route  "The  Lincoln  Way/'  and  directing  the  State  Historical 
Society  to  make  the  necessary  investigations  to  determine  the  exact 
route  traveled  by  Lincoln  in  his  removal  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois 
and  empowering  and  directing  the  State  Highway  Commission  to  erect 
such  markers  and  suitable  signs  as  may  be  necessary  to  mark  the  way 
in  a  prominent  and  permanent  manner. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  S.  Deneen, 

Governor. 
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TO  CELEBRATE 

LINCOLN  DAY 

'JDeneen     Proposes    State-Wide     Cele- 
bration  on  Anniversary.    14  t 

Springfield,  111.,  March  28. — Governor 
Deneen  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
legislature  proposing  a  state-wide  cele- 
bration of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
February  12,  1909.  He  suggested  that 
a  commission  be  created  to  formulate 
.plans  for  the  participation  of  the  state 
lin  what  is  intended  to  be  a  national 
celebration. 

\  The  governor  refers  to  the  fact  that 
\  Lincoln  was  a  citizen  of  Illinois  during 
his  mature  life,  and  that  it  was  in  this 
state  that  he  formed  his  most  intimate 
social  relations  and  lasting  friends.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  the  governor  says, 
that  Illinois  should  join  in  the  general 
tribute  which  the  nation  will  pay  to 
his  memory  in  1909  in  a  way  so  impres- 
sive that  it  will  demonstrate  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  memory  is  regarded 
in  this  state. 

The  occasion  also  is  to  be  a  tribute 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
which,  the  governor  says,  should  take 
a  foremost  part  in  the  celebration. 

Governor  Deneen  suggests  that  a 
commission  be  created  to  prepare  and 
pass  upon  plans  for  the  occasion,  and 
says  that  through  it  it  is  probable  the 
ablest  men  of  this  and  other  countries 
could  be  procured  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration.  He  urges  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  preparations  for  the  day,  which 
should  be  observed  in  every  church, 
school  house  and  court  house  in  the 
state,  and  by  all  municipal  bodies  and 
political,  social  and  business  organiz- 
ations. 

The  governor  concludes  his  message 
by  referring  to  the  work  done  by  Lin- 
coln and  the  incentive  which  his  life 
should  furnish  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people. 


Dennett,    Tyler 


HISTORIAN  WILL 
GIVE  FACTS  ON 
LINCOLN'S  LIFE 

;l 

Dr.    Tyler    Dennett    Will 

Make  Address  Tuesday 

At  Courthouse. 


The  annual  exercises  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  association,  commemo- 
rating the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth,  will  be  held  Tuesday. 

Dr.  Tyler  Dennett  of  Williams  col- 
lege, Williamstown,  Mass.,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  public  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  2:30  o'clock  in  the 
historic  circuit  court  room  of  the 
Sangamon  county  courthouse.  In 
Lincoln's  day  this  room  was  the  hall 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  Here 
Lincoln  delivered  his  "House  divided 
against  itself"  speech  and  other 
speeches  almost  equally  famous;  and 
here  his  body  lay  in  state  before 
burial. 


The  subject  of  Doctor  Dennett's  ad- 
dress  will  be  "Lincoln  and  the  Cam-  ] 
paign  of  1864."  Before  becoming 
president  of  Williams,  Doctor  Den- 
nett was  successively  chief  of  the 
department  of  publications  of  the 
United  States  department  of  state, 
historical  adviser  to  that  depart- 
ment, lecturer  on  American  history 
at  Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versities and  professor  of  internation- 
al relations  at  Princeton.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,"  "Americans 
in  Eastern  Asia,"  "John  Hay:  A 
Biography,"  and  numerous  articles 
and  monographs.  His  "John  Hay" 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  as  the 
best  work  in  American  biography  in 
1933. 

Dinner  In  Evening. 
In  the  evening  will  be  held  the  an- 
nual dinner  for  the  members  of  the 
association  and  their  guests  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  hotel.  Among  the  guests 
will  be  Governor  Henry  Horner  and 
His  Excellency  Augusto  Rosso,  Italian 
ambassador    to    the    United    States. 


Logan  Hay,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, will  be  in  charge  and  Rev.  Clark 
Walker  Cummings  will  pronounce  the 
invocation.  Informal  addresses  will 
be  made  by  Will  M.  Sparks,  judge  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  seventh  circuit,  and  Ben- 
jamin P.  Thomas,  executive  secretary 
of  the  association.  Doctor  Thomas 
will  speak  on  "Lincoln's  Humor." 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  association 
was  organized  in  1909  to  observe  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth,  and  has  held  exercises  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  each  year  since  that  date. 

In  1924  it  established  a  permanent 
organization,  employed  an  executive 
secretary  and  began  an  extensive 
program  of  research  and  publication 
in  the  Lincoln  field.  It  has  brought 
to  Springfield  such  eminent  speakers 
as  William  Howard  Taft,  James 
Bryce,  John  H.  Finley,  Claude  G. 
Bowers,  Count  J.  von  Bernstorff,  Al- 
lan Nevins,  Carl  Sandburg,  Jean 
Jules  Jusserand,  William  E.  Dodd  and 
Michael  Pupin. 

Addresses  Published. 

The  addresses  delivered  on  Lin- 
coln's birthday  have  been  published 
each  year  in  a  series  of  books  en- 
titled, "Annual  Papers  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association."  In  1930 
the  association  published  a  400-page 
compilation  of  "New  Letters  and 
Papers  of  Lincoln."  In  1933  it  issued 
a  day-by-day  record  of  Lincoln's  ac- 


tivities from  1854  to  1861.  Last  year 
it  published  "Lincoln's  New  Salem." 

The  directors  of  the  association  are 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  Pascal  E.  Hatch, 
Arthur  D.  Mackie,  J.  Paul  Clayton, 
Henry  M.  Merriam,  Alice  E.  Bunn, 
Edward  D.  Keys,  George  W.  Bunn, 
jr.,  Henry  A.  Converse  and  Robert  C. 
Lanphier.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Logan  Hay;  vice  president, 
Mary  Humphrey;  honorary  vice  presi- 
dents, Henry  Horner  and  Louis  L. 
Ernmerson;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Holbrook; 
secretaries,  George  W.  Bunn,  jr.,  and 
Paul  M.  Angle;  executive  secretary, 
Benjamin  P.  Thomas. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
at  the  courthouse  are  in  charge  of 
Samuel  T.  Burnett,  chairman;  Judge 
L.  E.  Stone,  Judge  Charles  G.  Briggle 
and  R.  Allan  Stephens.  The  banquet 
committee  consists  of  Owsley  Brown, 
chairman;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Converse  and 
John  Mueth,  jr. 


Dennett,    ,J-yler 


Lincoln  Put 
Among  Great 
Politicians 


Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  12.— (JP)— 
Abraham  Lincoln's  skill  as  a  politi- 
cian was  described  Tuesday  as  es- 
sential to  his  success  as  a  states- 
man in  preserving  the  union. 

Dr.  Tyler  Dennett,  president  of 
Williams  college,  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
association  that:  "It  should  only 
enhance  our  admiration  for  Lin- 
coln to  discover  how  as  a  politician 
he  served  great  ends  by  holding 
together  many  diverse  groups  and 
by  making  them  serve  a  common 
great  purpose— the  preservation  of 
the  union." 

Dr.  Dennett  discussed  Lincoln  s 
campaign  for  re-election  to  the 
presidency  in  1864,  showing  how  he 
kept  the  support  of  radical  fac- 
tions and  border  states  while 
blocking  rival  candidacies  of  Secre- 
tary Chase  and  others. 

"The  goodness  of  Lincoln's  polit- 
ical skill  was  essentially  the  good- 
ness of  a  good  man.  He  was  a 
magnanimous  man,  not  because  it 
Was  good  politics,  but  rather  be 
cause  he  could  not  be  otherwise, 
that  was  his  great  characteristic. 
Magnanimity  is  good  politics.  The 
man  of  mean  mind  and  spirit  in 
politics,  at  least  in  national  politics 
in  the  United  States,  defeats  him- 
self. This  fact,  of  which  American 
history  affords  abundant  proof,  is, 
perhaps,  our  best  assurance  of  the 
essential  soundness  of  our  form  of 
government. 

"As  for  the  importance  of  party 
government,  party  discipline  and 
party  leadership,  surely  the  cam- 
paign of  1864  is  a  good  illustration. 
In  being  a  good  politician,  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  a  statesman.  If  he 
had  not  displayed  his  ability  as  a 
politician  with  so  great  success,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  could  now 
regard  him  as  a  statesman  at  all. 
And  so  it  is  likely  always  to  be 
when  great  causes  require  corpo- 
rate  action." 


Depww, Chauncey 


SPIRIT  OF  LINCOLN 

IS  STILL  ALIVE 

It  Is  to  Lincoln,  the  man,  that  we 
should  look  for  the  true  measure  of 
his  greatness  and  his  humanity. 
What  other  figure  of  his  time  has  a 
remote  influence  on  the  present?  I 
cannot  think  of  one.  Who  knows  to- 
day the  services  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  Henrv  Clay,  both  of  whom  lived 
and  worked  in  his  day?  And  they, 
men  of  the  first  rank,  have  no  influ- 
ence on  our  life,  but  Lincoln  grows 
upon  us  because  he  typified  us. 

The    things    he    has   said    and   the 
things  he  has  done  always  must  be  ; 
an  inspiration  to  Americans,  particu-  i 
larly  young  Americans.  Lincoln  never 
ceased  to  have  the  instincts  of  a  boy. 
In   the    gravest   moment   of    his    life 
he   had   one   eye   upon   the      fisbing 
streams  of  his  youth  and  the  swim- 
ming  holes   he   had  known.  I   fancy 
he    vrould    have    left    any    honor    to 
walk  alone  in  the  woods.    The  great-  , 
est  honor  ever  paid  him  is  his  influ-  . 
ence  today — the  broadest  influence  of  : 
any  American.— [Chauncey  Depew,  as  , 
told  to  J,ames  G.  Young  to  Person-  i 
ality. 
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Depew,    Chauncey  M, 


ON  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY. 

(Extract  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  Chauncey  M.  Depeio 
at  a  banquet  in  New  York  on 
Washington's  birthday,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1837.) 

"This  February  for  the  first  time, 
both  Washington's  and  Lincoln's 
birthdays  have  been  made  legal  holi- 
days. Never  since  the  creation  of  man 
were  two  human  beings  so  unlike,  so 
nearly  the  extremes  of  opposition  to 
each  other  as  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln. The  one  an  aristocrat  by  birth, 
by  breeding,  and  association;  the  oth- 
er in  every  sense  and  by  every  sur- 
rounding a  democrat.  As  the  richest 
man  in  America,  a  large  slave-holder 
the  possessor  of  an  enormous  landed 
estate  and  the  leader  and  representa- 
tive of  property,  the  culture  and  the 
colleges  of  the  Colonial  period,  Wash- 
ington stood  for  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  law  and   order. 

"And  yet,  millionaire,  and  slave- 
holder, and  aristocrat  in  its  best 
sense,  that  he  was,  as  he  lived,  so  at 
any  time  he  would  have  died  for  the 
immortal  principle  put  by  the  Puri- 
tans in  their  charter,  adopted  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  re-enacted  in 
the  Declaration  of  -Independence,  of 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law 
and  of  the  equal  opportunity  for  all 
to  rise. 

"Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
born  in  a  cabin,  among  that  class 
known  as  'poor  whites'  in  slave-hold- 
ing times,  who  held  no  position  and 
whose  condition  was  so  helpless  as 
to  paralyze  ambition  and  effort.  His 
situation  so  far  as  his  surroundings 
were  concerned,  had  considerable 
mental  but  little  moral  improvement 
by  the  removal  to  Indiana  and  sub- 
sequently to  Illinois. 

"Anywhere  in  the  Old  World  a  man 
born  amidst  such  environments  and 
teachings,  and  possessed  of  uncon- 
querable energy  and  ambition,  and 
the  greatest  powers  of  eloquence  and 
constructive  statesmanship,  would 
have  been  a  Socialist  and'  the  leader 
of  a  social  revolt.  He  might  have  been 
an  Anarchist.  His  one  ambition  would 
have  been  to  break  the  crust  above 
him,  and  shatter  it  to  pieces.  He 
would  see,  otherwise,  no  opportunity 
for  himself  and  his  fellows  in  social  or 
political  or  professional  life.  But  Lin- 
coln attained  from  the  log  cabin  of 
the  "poor  white'  in  the  wilderness  the 
same  position  whicS  Washington 
reached  from  his  palatial  mansion 
and  baronial  estate  on  the  Potomac: 


he  made  the  same  fight  unselfishly, 
patriotically  and  grandly  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Republic  that  Wash- 
ington had  done  for  its  creation  and 
foundation.  Widely  as  they  are  sep- 
arated, these  two  great  heroes  of  the 
two  great  crises  of  our  national  life 
stand  together  in  representing  the 
solvent  powers,  the  inspiring  rirocess- 
es  and  the  hopeful  opportunities  o 
American    liberty." 


Derry,  William  G. 
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Lincoln's  Aides  From  Maine 
Paid  High  Tribute  To  Him 

Writings  Of  Elihu  Washburn  And  Hugh 
McCulloch  Reflect  Praise  Of  Nation 

By  William  C.  Derry 

No  name  in  our  history  can  stir  the  chords  of  patriotism 
in  the  hearts  of  American  citizens  more  surely,  more  sin- 
cerely, than  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  the  131st  an- 
niversary of  his  birth  in  Larue,  Kentucky,  in  1809,  is  cele- 
brated in  our  48  states  Monday,  numbers  of  men  and  women 
will  speak  from  public  platforms  of  his  life,  his  work,  and 
his  character. 


Hamlin  And  Lincoln 

The  State  of  Maine  always  partici- 
pates in  recalling  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Lincoln  for  in  the  days 
of  his  life  Maine  people  strongly  sup- 
ported his  views  and  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, a  native  son,  was  selected  to  hold 
the  position  of  honor,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, when  Lincoln  became  Ameri- 
ca's  chief   executive. 

Looking  back  to  his  contemporary 
scenes  and  the  grave  crises  of  his 
day,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  a 
character,  how  great  an  intelligence, 
he  was;  it  seems  most  fortunate  for 
American  welfare  that  there  ap- 
peared in  the  world  just  at  that  par- 
ticular time  an'  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Many  men  of  his  day  who  daily 
spoke  with  him  and  knew  him  per- 
sonally recognized  his  genius.  Among 
the  men  who  aided  him  in  govern- 
ing our  Country  Maine  men  were 
well  represented.  Some  of  them  have 
written  down  the  stories  of  their 
association    with    Lincoln. 

Elihu  B.  Washburn,  a  native  of 
Livermore,  who  remained  on  a  Maine 
farm  until  he  was  16,  rose  from  this 
rural  life  to  become  a  printer,  a 
news  writer,  a  lawyer,  finally  a  states- 
man, and  during  the  whole  time  Lin- 
coln was  President  served  as  a  mem- 
ber in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Lincoln  As  Lawyer 

Washburn  writes  of  the  early  days 
of  Lincoln  as  a  lawyer:  "I  met  Lin- 
coln the  first  time v  I  attended  the 
supreme  court  at  Springfield,  111.,  in 
the  Winter  of  1843-44.  He  had  al- 
ready achieved  a  certain  reputation 
as  a  public  speaker,  and  was  rapidly 
gaining  distinction  as  a  lawyer.  One 
of  the  great  features  in  Illinois,  was 
the  meeting  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State.  The  lawyers  from  every 
part  of  the  state  had  to  follow  their 
cases  there  for  final  adjudication. 

"The  supreme  court  library  was  in 
the  court  room,  and  there  the  law- 
yers would  gather  to  look  up  their 
authorities  and  prepare  their  cases. 
In  the  evening  it  was  a  sort  of  ren- 
dezvous ,for  general  conversation,  and 
I  hardly  ever  knew  of  an  evening  tc 
pass  without  Mr.  Lincoln  putting  ir 
his  appearance.  His  penchant  wa.- 
for  telling  stories,  and  he  was  mon 
happy  in  that  line  than  any  man  1 
ever  knew.  Never  shall  I  forget  him 
as  he  appeared  almost  every  evening 
in  the  court-room,  sitting  in  a  cane- 
bottom  chair  leaning  up  against  the 
partition,  his  feet  on  a  round  of  the 
chair  and  surrounded  by  many  listen- 
ers. 


encountered    in    debate    one    of    the 
most   gifted   speakers   of   his   time? 

''The  question  was  speedily  an- 
swered by  his  speech.  The  subject 
Was  slavery — its  character,  its  in- 
compatibility with  Republican  insti- 
tutions, its  demoralizing  influences 
upon  society,  its  aggressiveness,  its 
rights  as  limited  by  the  Constitution; 
all  of  which  were  discussed  with  such 
clearness,  simplicity,  earnestness  and 
force  as  to  carry  me  with  him  tc 
the  conclusion  that  the  Countrj 
could  not  long  continue  part  slav< 
and   part   free." 

After  this  first  sight  of  Lincoln 
Hugh  Mcculloch  came  to  know  hin 
quite  well,  and  summed  up  his  be- 
liefs concerning  him  in  these  words 

"In  what,  then,  consisted  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's greatness?  Not  in  his  legal  re- 
quirements; not  in  his  skill  as  a  writei 
or  effectiveness  as  a  speaker;  not  in 
his  executive  ability  —  although  in 
these  respects  he  commanded  great 
respect:  but  in  the  strength  of  his 
convictions;  his  unwavering  adher- 
ence to  the,  principles  which  he 
avowed;  his  personal  uprightness;  his 
sound  judgment;  his  knowledge  of 
the  people,  gained  rather  by  a  study 
of  himself  than  of  the  people;  his 
love  of  Country,  his  humanity;  his 
sublime  faith  in  Republican  institu- 
tions." 

Leonard    Swett,    born    in    Turner, 


"But  there  was  one  thing,  he  nev- 
er pressed  his  stories  on  unwilling 
ears  nor  endeavored  to  absorb  all 
attention  to  himself.  He  never  re- 
peated a  story  or  ah  anecdote,  nor 
Vexed  the  dull  ears  of  ; .  drowsy  man 
by  thrice-told  tales;  and  he  enjoyed 
a  good  story  from  another  as  much 
as   any   person." 

Another  Maine  man  who  knew  Lin- 
coln was  Hugh  McCulloch  of  Ken- 
nebunk.  McCulloch,  with  very  little 
formal  education,  rose  to  prominence 
as  a  bank  director  and  was  appointed 
by  Lincoln  to  the  position  of  comp- 
troller of  the  currency.  He  writes: 
At    Debate    With    Douglas 

"The   first    time    I   saw    and   heard 
him  was  at  Indianapolis,  shortly   af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  his  debate  with 
Dr.    Douglas.     Careless   of    his    attire 
ungraceful     in      his     movements,      1 
thought   as   he   came   forward   to    ad- 
dress the   audience   that   his  was   tin 
most  ungainly  figure  I  had  ever  seer 
upon  a  platform.  Could  this  be  Abra 
ham    Lincoln    whose    speeches    I    hat 
read  with  so  much  interest  and  ad 
miration    —    this    plain,    dull-lookin 
man    the. one    who    had    successful! 
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educated  at  North  Yarmouth  Acad- 
emy and  Colby  College,  practised  law 
in  Portland  for  two  years  and  then 
started  away  from  his  home  state 
to  see  what  his  fortunes  would  be 
away  from  home.  He  writes  of  his 
meeting  with  Lincoln: 

"In  the  Autumn  of  1849,  I  was 
sitting  with  Judge  David  Davis  in 
a  small  country  hotel  in  Mt,  Pulaske, 
Illinois,  when  a  tall  man,  with  a 
circular  blue  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  entered  one  door  of  the 
room,  and  passing  through  without 
speaking,  went  out  another.  I  was, 
struck  by  his  appearance.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him,  and 
I  said  to '  Judge  Davis,  when  he  had 
gone,  'Who  is  that?'  'Why  don't  you 
know  him?  That  is  Lincoln.'  In  a 
few  moments  he  returned,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  I  shook  the  hand 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
man  who  since  then  has  so  wonder- 
fully impressed  himself  upon  the 
hearts   and   affections    of   mankind." 

These   more   or   less    matter-of-fact 
statements    of    prominent    men    from 
Maine  were  written  so  near  the  time 
Lincoln   lived   that    they    do   not   ex 
press   quite    the    feeling    that    Ameri 
cans  later  came  to  have  for  this  great 
genius — a   feeling   of   almost   reverent 
affection     which    he    well     deserved 
History   used   to   teach   us   that   Lin- 
coln's  chief   aim   in   life   was   to   free 
the    slaves,    but   Lincoln    himself    de 
nied  that  this  was  so.    In  a  letter  to 
Horace    Greeley,    the    famous    editor, 
Lincoln  wrote: 

"My  paramount  object  is  to  save 
the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or 
destriay  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slaves, 
would  do  it;  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it; 
and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would 
do  it.". 

Here  the .  greatness  of  Lincoln  as 
a  benefactor  to  our  Country  rests; 
he  saw  clearly  that  unity  and  co- 
operation were  needed  that  the  states 
might  advance  in  power  as  a  na- 
tion, and  it  was  his  sole  aim,  in  the 
turmoil  of  civil  strife,  to  effect  that 
purpose.  That  he  achieved  his  wish 
we  of  today  can  testify  as  we  look 
across  our  Country  over  our  united 
vastness.  The  people  of  America  owe 
to  Lincoln  a  debt  that  can  never  bo 
paid.  1 


Abraham  Lincoln,  his  wife,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  and  sons,  Rober 
and  Thomas   (Tad)   Lincoln.     Picture  was  loaned  from  an  old  serai 
book  compiled  by  the  great  grandmother  of  Miss  Ruth  E.  Mansfield 
of  Chebeague  Island. 


DEWEY",    GOV.    THOMAS  E. 


Text  of  Governor  Dewey 


The  prepared  address  of  Gov. 
"homas  E.  Dewey  at  the  Lincoln 
Day  dinner  of  the  National  Re- 
mblican  Club  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
oria  last  night  follows: 

It  is  good  that  we  return,  at 
least  once  each  year,  to  the  wis- 
dom and  the  character  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  a  man 
for  the  ages;  because,  through- 
out all  ages,  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  the  same,  the  ex- 
ample of  his  life  and  conduct  will 
remain  a  lesson  and  an  inspira- 
tion. He  was  a  plain  man.  Al- 
though he  towers  above  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  very  much  | 
like  his  fellow-men.  Better  than  j 
anyone,  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  perfect,  not  all  wise,  not 
given  the  ability  to  solve  the 
problems  he  faced  in  easy  strokes 
of  brilliance.  He  would  have 
been  the  last  to  call  himself  in- 
dispensable. But  he  had  one 
quality  that  made  him  big  enough 
to  save  the  United  States  of 
America  in  its  hour  of  need— he 
had  integrity  of  character. 

When  Lincoln  came  to  the 
Presidency  the  nation  was  torn 
by  bitterness  and  dissension.  His 
clear,  calm  vision  pierced 
through  the  turgid  mass  of  pub- 
lic controversy  to  see  the  essen- 
tial issues.  He  saw  one  thing  as 
fundamental— the  preservation  of 
our  constitutional  system. 

He  knew  very  well  that  our 
founders  had  devised  a  Constitu- 
tion which  could  bring  ordered 
freedom  to  expanding  and  diverse 
groups.  They  had  the  genius  to 
see  that  sovereignty  was  not  in- 
divisible, but  rather  the  total  of 
all  governmental  rights. 

Some  of  these  rights  could  best 
be  conferred  upon  those  having 
broad  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  Others  could 
best  be  left  with  those  having 
a  localized  responsibility.  By  our 
Constitution  a  principle  of  bal- 
ance was  struck.  It  enabled  and 
required  the  people  to  work  to- 
gether through  Federal  agencies 
on  matters  which  were  genuinely 
of  national  import.  All  other 
matters  were  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the    States. 

Sees  Menace  to  Our  System 
In  all  earlier  nations  thei-e  was, 
of  necessity,  a  similar  division  of 
powers  and  duties.  But  always 
before,  the  ruler  kept  such 
powers  as  he  pleased,  leaving 
local  affairs  for  local  administra- 


alone  was  enough.  They  were 
willing  to  become  provincial 
satraps  under  the  rule  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I  well  realize  that  no  detailed 
and  permanent  division  can  be 
made  between  the  powei*s  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments.,  In- 
creasing economic  interdepend- 
ence requires  increasing  Federal 
duties.  Particularly  must  Federal 
power  be  enlarged  when,  as  now, 
our  nation  faced  the  stupendous 
tasks  of  war.  We  give  to  that 
effort  our  unlimited  support.  We 
accept  without  reserve  the  war- 
time leadership  which  devolves 
upon  our  President  under  the 
Constitution. 

Having  done  so,  does  this  mean 
that  all  of  the  basic  responsibili- 
ties placed  upon  the  States  and 
every  citizen  by  the  Constitution 
are  to  be  abandoned?  Does  this 
mean  that  the  120,000,000  Ameri- 
cans maintaining  the  home  front 
should  assume  that  our  free  sys- 
tem and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  terminated  or 
suspended?  Surely,  if  it  did,  the 
suspension  would  become  perma- 
nent and  the  war  for  freedom 
would  be  lost  at  home  before  it 
was  won  abroad. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the 
American  people  is  that  even  be- 
fore the  war  they,  themselves, 
sensed  that  the  abandonment  of 
local  government  was  surrender 
to  autocracy.  Even  before  the 
war  they  were  moving  to  recap- 
ture their  freedom  and  the  basic 
right  of  local  self-government. 
They  sensed  that  the  Democratic 
party  was  no  longer  the  party  of 
the  people.  Both  nationally  and 
through  its  Governors  it  had  be- 
come definitely  and  finally  the 
New  Deal  party,  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  absolutism  at  the  seat 
of  the  National  Government. 
Urges  Strong  State  Governments 
The  people  had  no  Lincoln  to 
tell  them  in  simple  words  what 
the  trouble  was.  Their  own  in- 
stinct guided  them.  They  sensed 
that  they  themselves  must  bring 
back  to  State  Government  compe- 
tent, experienced  men  who  would 
do  the  job  of  local  Government. 
They  sensed  that  there  was  a 
vacuum  in  State  Government  into 
which  inevitably  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  moving. 

Only  the  Constitution  with  its 
division  of  powers  and  strong 
State     Governments     has     made 
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tion  as  a  matter  of  grace  or  as 
suited  his  personal  convenience. 
The  new,  inspiring  concept  of 
America  was  that  all  government 
was  solely  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, that  all  powers  resided  in 
the  people.  That  is  the  true,  in- 
ner meaning  of  constitutional 
government  under  law. 

Lincoln  perceived  that  unless 
our  people  remained  under  that 
system  they  would  -inevitably  fall 
into  discord  and  disintegrate  into 
jealous 'and  disorderly  groups.  It 
i  was  his  great  decision  that  our 
constitutional  system  must  be 
: preserved  at  any  price.  Many 
paid  that  price.  They  fought  and 
died  to  make  that  great  decision 
a  reality.  That  reality  is  one. 
which  can  be  preserved  only  by 
the  unwavering  diligence  of  each 
succeeding  generation. 

In  the  past  decade,  we  have 
fallen  upon  times  which  carried 
a  menace  to  our  constitutional 
system  as  grave  as  that  of  Lin- 
coln's day.  The  menace  Lincoln 
faced  was  violent;  ours  was  sub- 
tle. But  one,  as  much  as  the 
other,  carried  a  mortal  threat. 
He  faced  secession  by  the  States. 
In  our  time,  we  have  seen  abdica- 
tion  by  the    States. 

It  remained  for  us  to  see  the 
day  when  States  and  their  sub-di- 
visions abdicated  their  responsi- 
bilities in  favor  of  a  single,  na- 
tional ruler.  As  dangerous  as  se- 
cession, abdication  has  also 
shown  how  the  institutions  of 
freedom  are  undermined.  For 
free  government  must  always 
work  from  the  botto  .1  up,  not 
from  the  top  down. 

This  was  the  great  principle 
laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
He  declared: 

"Every  government  degenerates 
when  trust  2d  to  the  rulers  of  the 
people  alone.  The  people  them- 
selves, therefore,  are  its  only 
safe   depositories." 

It  is  in  local  units  that  men  and 
women  can  most  fully  sense  and 
practice  the  responsibilities  of 
/itizenship.  Once  we  have  ceased 
'  ~>  do  that,  once  we  concern  our- 
s  Ives  merely  with  a  four-year 
ct  lice  between  one  or  another 
ru.or,  then  we  will  be  a  ruled 
people. 

Surrender  of  Powers  Decried 

On  March  4,  1933,  the  first  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  American 
autocracy  took  place  as  the  result 
of  the  election  of  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Democratic  party. 
It  asked  and  was  given  almost 
absolute  powers.  In  that  year  the 
Governors  of  forty  States  were 
also  members  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Many  of  these  Governors 
were  accidents.  The  majority 
were  so  untrained  in  the  princi- 
ples of  free  government,  so  willing 
to  surrender  them,  so  satisfied 
just  to  be  in  office,  that  the  title 


America  a  piace  in  »U'wi  muwn- 
ties  could  live.  Only  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  support  of  the 
people  kept  this  country  united  in 
Lincoln's  day  and  will  keep  it 
from  autocracy  in  our  time.  The 
ultimate  truth  is  that  no  man  or 
group  of  men  have  ever  been  wise 
enough  to  substitute  themselves 
for  the  institutions  by  which  free- 
dom is  preserved. 

So,  as  in  Lincoln's  day,  our  peo- 
ple found  once  again  that  the  Re- 
publican party  alone  could  pre- 
serve their  constitutional  system 
of  freedom.  In  one  State  after 
another  the  Republican  party  has 
been  restored  to  power  until  to- 
day instead  of  eight  there  are 
Republican  Governors  in  twenty- 
six  of  the  States,  embracing  three- 
fifths  of  the  people  of  the  nation. 

All  of  you  here  were  familiar 
with  the  consequences  of  the  ab- 
dication by  the  New  Deal  party 
in  the  State  of  New  York  of  the 
State's  duties  and  rights  to  the 
National  Government.  It  had  been 
long  obvious  that  the  people  of 
our  State  had  not  been  given  a 
full  share  in  the  war  effort  of  the 
nation.  The  State  Administration 
had  simply  left  everything  to 
Washington.  Civilian  Defense  had 
fallen  into  chaos.  Food  produc- 
tion was  taken  for  granted  while, 
in  fact,  its  problems  cried  out 
for  vigorous  handling  and  leader- 
ship. The  tax  structures,  State 
and  local,  were  driving  business 
and  employment  from  our  State 
while  war  contracts  and  employ- 
ment were  going  elsewhere. 

Tells  of  New  York  Change 

The  spirit  of  the  remedies  ap- 
plied by  the  Republican  Adminis- 
tration of  New  York  State  was 
to  bring  the  people  back  to 
the  practice  of  self-government, 
of  relying  upon  ourselves.  The 
strength  of  a  nation  is  the 
strength  of  the  people.  The 
strength  of  the  people  is  where 
they  live— in  the  cities,  villages 
and  farms  of  America.  Without 
them,  as  some  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten, there  would  be  no  Fed- 
eral Government.  By  revitalizing 
the  State  of  New  York  we  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  National 
Government  for  war  and  for  the 
peace  to  come. 

In  all  this  our  State  has  not 
been  alone.  Twenty-five  other 
States,  from  Massachusetts  to 
California  have  been  doing  the 
same,  strengthening  our  system, 
preparing  to  do  their  part  in  sav- 
ing both  the  system  and  the  na- 
tion in  the  days  soon  to  come. 

Why  have  the  people  of  the 
United  States  been  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  restoring  competent, 
honest  government  in  their 
States  ?  Is  it  a  mere  trend  against 
the  party  in  power?  Is  it  merely 
petty  irritation  at  war-born  sacri- 
fices?     Is     it     merely     rebellion 
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against  the  autocratic  rule  of  a 
swarm  of  bureaucrats  rivalling  in 
numbers  and  in  tyranny  those  by 
which  our  enemies  live?  I  think 
not.  The  reason  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  our  form  of  government 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  crisis 
through  which  we  are  passing. 

We  are  living  in  mighty  and 
moving  times.  We  who  are  alive 
in  the  year  1944  are  taking  part 
in  the  greatest  struggle  of  all  his- 
tory. Of  this  our  people  are  deep- 
ly aware. 

Within  the  next  year  or  two  we 
shall  bravely  win  the  greatest  of 
all  wars  for  individual  freedom, 
or  we  shall  tragically  lose  it. 

There  is  no  American  who  has 
the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall 
win  it,  and  that  we  should  win 
before  too  long.  By  the  same 
token  there  are  few  thinking 
Americans  who  wish  to  risk  the 
peacetime  chaos  of  continued 
New  Deal  government.  And  there 
are  few  Americans  who  do  not 
fear  what  that  government  might 
fail  to  do  in  the  building  of  a 
just   and   lasting  peace. 

Determined  to  Build  Great  Peace 

Anyone  who  gratuitously  raises 
so  much  as  a  doubt  as  to  the  un- 
swerving determination  of  our 
party  to  build  a  great  peace  trifles 
with  the  truth  and  with  his  coun- 
try's future.  I  was  present  at 
Mackinac  Island  when  the  Repub- 
lican Governors  and  Republican 
leaders  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Congress  deliberated 
upon  the  principles  which  must 
guide  us  in  bringing  about  a  last- 
ing peace.  There  was  not  one  per- 
son present  who  was  not  moved 
by  the  tremendous  opportunity  to 
state  the  principles  by  which  it 
was  to  be  appi-oached  and  in- 
spired by  the  vision  of  what  lies 
ahead  of  us  as  a  nation. 

It  was  that  group  of  Republi- 
cans who  drew  the  Mackinac 
Charter,  which  was  translated 
into  action  by  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  at  Moscow.  It 
was  that  result  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Connally  Resolution, 
adopted  by  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  Senate.  Here  was  the  first 
concrete,  constructive  achieve- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy  of  the 
future,  and  its  framework  was 
advanced  by  the  Republican  party 
at  Mackinac  Island. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
were  turning  to  the  Republican 
party  even  before  the  war  broke 
out.  They  have  been  turning  to 
it  at  an  accelerated  pace  since  we 
entered  the  war  because  they  are 
so  desperately  anxious  that  we 
shall  build  well  and  strongly  in 
international  cooperation  after 
this  war. 

The  people  know  that  the  Re- 
publican party  has  been  devoted 
since  the  day  of  its  birth  to  re- 
sponsible constitutional  govern- 
ment. They  know  that  they  can- 
not hope  for  world  peace  unless 


that  peace  is  built  upon  the  firm 
rock  of  truly  representative  gov- 
ernment. They  know  that  with 
a  self-willed  executive  who  wars 
at  every  turn  with  the  Congress, 
they  will  have  a  repetition  of  the 
same  catastrophe  which  hap- 
pened  in  1919. 

The  American  people  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  shape  our 
thinking  on  things  to  come.  In 
the  last  few  years  they  have 
shown  that  they  want  a  govern- 
ment which  is  once  more  close  to 
the  people.  It  seems  manifest 
that  they  want  to  make  their  own 
decisions  as  robust,  clear-think- 
ing, free  men.  They  have  had 
enough  of  the  abdication  of  their 
rights  to  a  select  few  in  the  na- 
tional capital. 

The  people  realize  that  the  only 
hope  of  America  for  world  peace 
is  that  it  be  won  by  an  adminis- 
tration which  they  know  is  not 
seeking  power  for  the  sake  of 
power.  If  the  national  govern- 
ment is  one  which  our  people  can 
trust  to  serve  them  alone,  to  be 
their  servant  and  not  their  mas- 
ter, they  will  trust  it  to  do  its  full 
share   in  the   world. 

Problems  to  Be  Solved  Gradually 

In  the  face  of  toda;  s  complex 
problems  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  difficulties  which  face  the 
world  are  beyond  the  ability  of 
ordinary  men  to  conquer.  We  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  they  can  be 
solved  only  by  extraordinary  men 
—men  whose  intellectual  attain- 
ments transcend  the  range  of 
normal  minds.  If  this  were  in- 
deed so  we  should  have  to  de- 
spair of  the  outlook  for  human- 
ity, for  ^as  we  look  about  us  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  world 
is  crowded  with  such  intellectual 
giants.  But  the  truth  is  that  our 
problems,  by  reason  of  their  com- 
plexity, will  not  lend  themselves 
to  single,  brilliant  solutions. 
They  will  be  solved  in  the  end 
in  the  way  all  difficult  tasks  are 
solved,  the  way  a  man  builds  a 
house,  brick  by  brick,  by  tack- 
ling one  difficulty  after  another 
in  accordance  with  tried  and 
tested  principles. 

The  strength  of  our  system  is 
that  it  makes  it  possible  for  all 
the  people  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  thought  and  the  produc- 
tive effort  which  society  pro- 
duces. Neither  power  nor  oppor- 
tunity is  confined  to  the  selected 
few. 

The  wisdom  and  strength  of 
Lincoln  lay  in  the  fact  that  how- 
ever high  he  rose  in  our  national 
life  he  remained  at  all  times  one 
of  the  people.  He  did  not  seek 
to  impose  upon  them  ideas  which 
were  alien  to  their  thoughts  and 
traditions.  Rather  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  aspirations  which 
existed  in  their  own  hearts  and 
minds.    So  it  was  when  he  spoke, 


he  spoke  with  the  voice  of  the 
American   people. 

Lincoln  loved  and  respected  the 
American  people.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  soul  of  the  pa- 
ternalistic contempt  for  their  in- 
telligence and  their  character 
which  has  become  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  our  present  National 
Administration.  Government,  for 
Lincoln,  could  never  be  merely 
government  of  the  people  or  even 
government  for  the  people.  It 
had  also  to  be  government  by  the 
people. 

Because  the  peace  of  the  world 
cries  .out  for  it,  it  is  this  gov- 
ernment we  must  regain.  It  is 
this  government  we  must  pre- 
serve. It  is  this  government 
which  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 
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Address  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  9,  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  splendid  address  delivered  by 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  at 
the  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in  the 
city  of  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
February  8,  1945.  The  address  of  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  follows: 

At  this  Lincoln  Day  dinner  we  Republicans 
traditionally  take  stock  of  ourselves.  We 
ask  ourselves  how  far  we  have  strayed  from 
the  fundamentals  of  our  political  faith.  We 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  eternal  principles 
of  human  freedom  for  which  the  name  of 
Lincoln  stands. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we  reex- 
amine our  faith  after  a  national  election.  It 
fell  to  us  to  conduct  a  campaign  when  our 
country  was  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  of 
all  history.  That  was  a  grave  and  difficult 
responsibility  for  an  opposition  party  be- 
cause any  campaign  has  within  it  the  dan- 
gers of  divisions  on  our  national  purposes. 
Instead,  the  campaign  made  it  clear  to  all 
the  world  that  the  united  determination  of 
the  people  of  America  to  fight  the  war  to 
total  victory  was  greater  than  ever  before. 
Moreover,  our  will  to  build  a  lasting  peace  was 
lifted  by  our  party  above  partisanship  and 
we  made  a  lasting  contribution  toward  the 
actual  building  of  the  structure  for  inter- 
national peace. 

At  the  same  time  we  vigorously  performed 
our  duty  as  the  party  of  the  opposition  in 
pointing  out  the  defects  in  the  policies  of 
the  present  administration  and  the  startling 
contradictions  between  its  promises  and  its 
performances. 

As  Americans  we  accept  with  good  grace 
the  verdict  of  the  majority.  As  members  of 
the  party  of  opposition  we  shall  stanchly 
carry  forward  the  banner  of  our  political 
faith.  There  are  22,000,000  of  us; — nearly 
46  percent  of  the  voters — who  believe  today 
in  that  political  faith. 

We  have  no  excuse  for  existence  as  a  po- 
litical party — we  have  no  excuse  for  our 
service  in  public  office,  unless  we  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  overwhelming  tragedy  which 
stalks  the  world  today.  The  normal  life  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world  has 
either  been  uprooted  or  its  natural  develop- 
ment set  back.  Tens  of  millions  of  young 
men  have  been  giving  their  most  productive 
years  to  warfare.  An  appalling  number  of 
them  will  come  back  to  their  homes  with 
deep  scars  and  many  will  never  come  home. 

Over  almost  every  home  in  our  land  there 
is  a  sense  of  brooding  fear  or  of  irreparable 
loss.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  gallant 
courage  and  determination  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  every  American  to  beat  down  the 
forces  of  evil,  and  this  time  to  keep  them 
down. 

Certainly  this  is  the  time  for  reexamina- 
tion and  reaffirmation  of  the  things  we  be- 
lieve in.  It  is  the  time  to  cast  aside  those 
things  that  are  not  fundamental  and  to 
reaffirm  those  things  that  are  true. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  to  everyone  that 
neither  justice  nor  freedom  can  long  continue 
to  exist  in  a  world  beset  by  periodic  total 
wars.  Modern  warfare  strikes  down  the 
youth  of  the  world.  It  also  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  freedom  itself.  By  its  very  nature 
it  forces  even  freedom-loving  countries  to 
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regiment  their  people  in  order  to  fight  total 
war. 

Moreover,  the  terrifying  developments  of 
science  have  made  war  no  longer  a  matter 
between  next-door  neighbors.  We  have 
learned  to  our  sorrow  that  aggression  any- 
where in  the  world  endangers  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  now  know  that  in  the 
future;  aggression  will  be  possible  by  air  from 
bases  thousands  of  miles  away.  If  there  is 
an  aggressor  anywhere  in  the  world,  all  of  us 
are  his  imperilled  neighbors. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  and  must  not 
risk  another  great  war.  It  Is  equally  obvious 
that  aside  from  adequate  military  forces 
and  bases  for  our  defense  in  the  future,  our 
only  hope  of  avoiding  war  lies  in  effective 
international  cooperation  for  peace. 

War  is  an  evil  which  has  scourged  man- 
kind from  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  not 
likely  suddenly  to  disappear  from  the  earth 
of  Its  own  accord.  As  I  have  said  so  often, 
peace  must  be  waged  with  all  the  vigor  and 
skill  with  which  we  wage  war  or  we  shall 
always  be  having  to  wage  war. 

We  have  nailed  to  our  masthead  one  prin- 
ciple to  which  I  believe  we  must  everlast- 
ingly adhere;  or  principles  will  count  no  more 
in  the  face  of  force.  That  is  that  we,  as  a 
Nation,  can,  we  will,  and  we  must  take  a 
full,  responsible  part  in  the  establishment 
of  collective  security  among  nations. 

The  opinion  of  our  people  has  crystallized. 
They  want  the  United  States  to  accept  its 
responsibilities  for  the  vital  decisions  af- 
fecting the  future  of  the  world.  Those  who 
speak  for  our  country  need  no  longer  hide 
behind  fine  phrases  and  glittering  generali- 
ties. There  need  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
anywhere,  that  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  exercise  their  great  power  actively, 
continuously,  and  effectively  in  the  interest 
of  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace. 

There  is  now  in  progress  a  conference 
among  the  three  great  powers  among  the 
United  Nations.  The  results  of  that  confer- 
ence will  go  far  to  determine  the  course  of 
the  rest  of  the  war  and  the  nature  of  the 
peace  to  come.  At  that  conference  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has,  I  am  sure, 
the  wholehearted  support  of  both  political 
parties  and  the  prayers  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  his  every  effort  in  the  interest  of  our 
country  and  of  world  peace. 

Our  people  are  prepared  to  uphold  the 
hands  of  their  own  representatives.  They 
ask  in  return  that  the  decisions  to  be  made 
shall  be  in  harmony  with  our  American  ideals 
of  liberty  and  justice.  They  ask  that  the 
actions  to  be  taken  shall  not  be  concealed 
and  shall  not  be  devious.  They  ask  that 
they  shall  not  ignore  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind. Our  people  insist  that  mighty  deci- 
sions shall  not  be  made  in  the  cynical  spirit 
of  power  politics.  The  structure  of  inter-  . 
national  peace  must  progress  further  and 
faster  or  it  will  be  left  behind  in  the  swift 
movement  of  world  events. 

In  the  past  3  months,  the  liberation  of 
peoples  and  nations  has  pressed  forward  with 
increasing  speed.  The  governments  of  Bul- 
garia, Jugoslavia,  Italy,  and  Greece,  the  gov- 
ernment and  boundaries  of  Poland  have  one 
after  the  other  in  rapid  succession  required 
action  and  decision.  Yet,  we  learned,  day 
after  day,  that  events  required  action  and  our 
own  Government  was  absent  from  the  scene. 
We  have  seen  the  American  people  In  the 
humiliating  situation  where  they  were  com- 
pelled to  learn  of  these  tremendous  events 
from  the  debates  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Moreover,  we  learned  from  those 
debates  that  while  the  powder  kegs  of  Eu- 
rope were  being  dealt  with  once  again  the 
representatives  of  our  own  Government  were 
uttering  pleasant  generalities  and  leaving 
our  allies  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world. 

During  all  of  that  critical  3 -month  period 
the  clearest  call  for  constructive  action  came 
from  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Arthur  H.  Vandenbero. 


In  giving  their  wholehearted  support  to 
decisions  to  be  made  at  the  present  confer- 
ence and  to  action  in  the  future,  our  people 
are  perfectly  aware  that  they  cannot  have 
everything  just  as  they  want  it.  Our  allies 
have  strong  views  of  their  own.  We  know 
that  conflicting  views  must  be  reconciled. 
But  we  insist  that  decisions  be  made  with 
us  and  not  without  us — with  our  represent- 
atives in  the  discussion,  every  day,  on  every 
subject,  and  not  occasionally  or  part  of  the 
time.  Our  people  cannot  accept  compromises 
without  a  new,  firm  knowledge  that  the 
American  Government  took  its  part  and  did 
its  best  in  advancing  the  principles  and  faith 
for  which  Americans  are  dying  all  over  the 
world.  We  shall  accept  neither  isolationism 
nor  abdication. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  hard,  painstak- 
ing labor  of  translating  ideals  and  generali- 
ties into  reality  and  action.  The  conference 
now  in  progress  is,  we  hope,  a  great  step  to 
that  end.  Prom  now  on,  these  problems  can- 
not hang  in  suspense  for  many  months  at  a 
time.  They  cannot  be  left  to  the  rare  meet- 
ings between  the  heads  of  nations.  Time 
and  events  move  too  fast.  Ideals  and  great 
purposes  are  too  easily  lost  by  default.  We 
are  not  content  that  our  Government  sit 
idly  by  and  merely,  as  we  have  been  told,  be 
"kept  informed."  Millions  of  Americans  are 
in  the  front  lines  of  battle.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  likewise  be  in  the  front  line  of 
decisions  which  flow  from  those  victorious 
battles. 

There  have  been  these  in  other  countries* 
and  some  in  our  own,  who  choose  to  in- 
terpret the  almost  equal  division  of  the 
American  people  between  candidates  and 
parties  in  the  last  election  as  proof  of  divi- 
sion in  our  fundamental  purposes  and  in- 
tentions. The  fact  is  that  our  difference^ 
concerned  only  who  were  the  most  effective 
individuals  and  what  were  the  most  effective 
methods  of  carrying  out  the  ideals  and  pur- 
pose upon  which  we  as  a  people  are  strongly 
united.  Let  that  be  understood  by  everyone, 
everywhere  in  the  world.  Let  is  be  under- 
stood that  the  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  American  people  in  every  step  they  take 
which  advances  the  cause  of  a  just  and  last- 
•  ing  peace. 

So,  as  we  give  all-out  support  to  action 
toward  carrying  out  our  ideals,  we  want  to 
be  sure  that  those  ideals  have  been  vigor- 
ously represented.  We  want  to  be  sure  of 
action  guaranteeing  the  permanent  disarma- 
ment of  Germany  and  Japan.*.  We  want  to 
be  sure  of  action  to  transform  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  from 
pieces  of  paper  into  living  reality.  We  want 
to  know  that  the  things  left  unfinished  are 
moving  toward  solution. 

As  a  nation  we  have  strong  views  concern- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
We  want  to  know  that  those  views  are  rep- 
resented in  the  decisions  concerning  the 
future  of  the  people  who  have  suffered  so 
much  through  conquest  and  reconquest  and 
final  liberation.  We  want  to  know  that  it 
is  liberation  in  truth — that  we  have  in  fact 
crushed  out  war-breeding  totalitarianism 
wherever  it  infected  those  nations.  We  want 
to  know  that  we  have  not  fought  this  war 
in  vain. 

As,  in  the  name  of  Lincoln,  we  take  stock 
of  our  purposes  in  the  world,  we  must  also 
inquire  whether  we  are  upholding  his  ideals 
at  home. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  upon  the  classic 
liberal  principle  that  government  is  the 
servant  of  its  people  and  not  their  master. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  political  Idea  of 
human  freedom  went  the  belief  that  men 
may  be  free  politically  only  so  long  as  they 
are  free  economically.  These  were  the  con- 
tagious, compelling,  exciting  truths  out  of 
which  our  country  was  established  and  be- 
came great. 


These  were  not  our  ideas  alone.  They 
were  in  response  to  the  clarion  call  to  human 
freedom  which  swept  over  the  western  world 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  During  that  cen- 
tury the  French  Revolution  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  were  fought  to  establish  the 
right  of  people  to  rule  themselves  and  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  be  free.  By  evolu- 
tion the  same  principles  were  then  also  being 
established  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere. 

Today  these  liberal  principles  are  .under 
challenge.  They  are  no  longer  self-evident 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  It  is  said 
that  individual  freedom  can  no  longer  exist 
in  a  modern  industrial  society;  that  govern- 
ment must  be  supreme,  and  the  people  must 
be  its  dependent  servants. 

The  wheel  has  had  a  full  turn  between 
the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
The  intrusive  idea  today  is  again  that  all 
wisdom  is  in  government,  and  that  it  should 
exercise  all  power.  Even  as  we  fight  a  total 
war  against  that  idea,  it  infects  the  minds 
of  people  everywhere. 

We  find  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
of  all  shades  of  political  thoughts  right  here 
in  our  own  country  who  are  afraid  that 
we  cannot  have  security  and  full  employment 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  individual.  There  are 
others  who  joyously  proclaim  that  the  new 
road  to  Utopia  is  through  government  ac- 
tion alone,  which  leads  inevitably  to  totali- 
tarian control  over  our  people.  While  pro- 
fessing their  concern  for  the  individual  they 
would  crush  him,  leaving  only  a  soulless 
automaton  who  takes  his  orders  from  the 
state. 

Adding  together  those  who  are  afraid  for 
human  freedom  and  those  who  basically  have 
no  interest  in  it,  we  have  a  large  body  of 
opinion  in  our  own  country  going  down  the 
primrose  path  toward  totalitarianism. 

How  to  achieve  our  objective,  security,  and 
full  employment,  and  also  preserve  individual 
liberty:  This  is  the  crucial  question  of  our 
time.  It  is  the  hard  core  of  every  political 
decision  we  make. 

We  have  seen  in  our  country  a  long,  per- 
sistent effort  to  increase  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment over  the  individual.  We  have  seen 
a  cavalier  willingness  to  saddle  the  people 
with  unlimited  debt  in  the  peacetime  behind 
us  and  in  the  plans  for  the  peace  ahead  of 
us.  We  have  seen  a  smooth  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  find  pleasant  ex- 
cuses in  the  name  of  false  liberalism1  to  bring 
the  daily  lives  of  our  people  under  its  increas- 
ing control. 

There  are  those  who  want  to  take  the  easy 
way  of  spending  the  Nation  into  bankruptcy 
and  chaos,  while  the  Government  takes  over 
the  control  of  the  lives  of  every  individual. 
They  believe  that  to  cure  every  ill  you  pass 
a  law  and  appropriate  a  billion  dollars.  They 
would  like  to  have  the  Government  finance 
every  business,  from  a  gasoline  station  to  a 
steel  corporation,  while  it  quietly  takes  over 
control  of  every  aspect  of  our  economy.  It 
is  by  that  process  that  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  would  be  stifled  and 
liberalism  would  become  a  dead  thing  in 
history. 

Here  is  the  real  battle  of  the  years  to  come. 
Must  the  people  of  America  deny  their  own 
heritage  and  surrender  to  an  absolute  state? 
Must  we,  too,  when  peace  comes,  join  the 
march  backward  200  years  to  individual  sub- 
servience to  the  master  state? 

Let  us  on  this  occasion  proclaim  our  faith 
in  a  better  way.  It  is  the  way  of  progress 
not  only  toward  ever-increasing  security  but 
also  toward  ever  greater  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. At  times  It  may  be  the  slower, 
harder  road.  But  it  is  the  only  road  for 
Americans  to  take. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  It  ought  to  be  to  us,  that  America 
has  staggeringly  outproduced  every  other 
nation  in  the  world.  Our  130,000,000  people 
have  produced  many  of  the  winning  instru- 
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-§ Following-  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  a  great  mass  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Custom  House  on  Wall 
street  in  New  York  and  eulogistic  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  General  Butler, 
General  Garfield  and  Daniel  S.  Dick- 
inson of  Binghamton,  besides  several 
others. 

The  address  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
as  printed  in  the  New  York  Herald  the 
following  day,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  wicked  rebellion,  finding  it 
could  not  accomplish  the  death  of  this 
nation,  has  wreaked  its  vengeance  up- 
on our  Chief  Magistrate.  In  all  the 
history  of  men — in  all  the  history  of 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the 
French  revolution  or  elsewhere; — you 
can  find  nothing  equal  to  this  atrocity 
and  abomination.  The  only  criticism 
that  has  ever  been  passed  upon  that 
great  and  good  man  is  that  he  had 
been  too  lenient,  too  forgiving  in  spirit, 
too  moderate  against  rebellion.  The 
assassin,  not  at  midnight,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a  popular  assemblage,  has 
drawn  his  weapon  against  the  life  of 
the  President;  and  more  cowardly, 
more  atrocious,  more  damnable  is  the 
assassination  of  the.  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  lying  almost  upon  his  dying- 
bed.  It  required  the  spirit  of  this  re- 
bellion— it  required  slavery  in  its  last 
expiring  breath,  to  do  this.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  but  repeat  now  what  I  said 
I  saw  long  since,  that  this  thing  is  to 
be  hunted  out  like  a  ferocious  beast. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  my  hu- 
mility that  I  thank  God  for  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  I  have  neyer  wink- 
ed about  hewing  it  down.  (Applause). 
Let  our  amnesty  extend  to  faithful 
men.  (Cheers).  Let  amnesty  embrace 
all  whose  hearts  are  alive  today  with 
love  of  the  Union;  but  let  us  march 
on  together  with  a  determination  to 
dig  out,  root  and  branch,  this  accursed 
rebellion  and  burn  up  the  seeds. 
('Amen'  and  cheers).  I  tell  you  I  will 
never  slumber  nor  sleep  until  every- 
thing- belonging  to  this  rebellion  is 
forever  crushed.  (Applause).  I  spent 
the  best  years  of  my  life  in  endeavor- 
ing to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  but  I 
saw  in  this  rebellion  a  determination 
that  would  not  be  conciliated — and  I 
say  now  that  these  rebels  and  mur- 
derers must  be  hunted  from  the 
abodes  of  men.  (Applause).  The  great 
sentiment  inculcated  by  the  rebellion 
has  been  to  destroy  this  great  nation, 
and  now  it  has  culminated  in  the  as- 
sassination of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  veil  has  been  torn  off  the 
face  of  this  infernal  slave  rebellion, 
and  it  stands  forth  in  all  its  hideous 
deformity.  I  had  hoped  that  its  dy- 
ing days  would  be  calm  and  tranquil. 
I  call  upon  every  man  with  a  loyal 
heart,  whether  North,  South,  East  -dfr 
West,  be  he  old  or  young,  be  he  of 
one  political  organization  or  another, 
Avhatever  his  previous  opinions  may 
have  been,  to  stand  firm  and  unwav- 
ering in  their  attachment  to  the  Union. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  people 
will  take  this  matter  into  their  hands 
in  all  their  power  and  majesty,  until 
the  last  of  this  rebellion  shall  be  a 
thing    passed    forever.       (Applause.)" 
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ST.  M.  DICKINSON  RESPONDS  TO 
TOAST  ON  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LINCOLN  AT  BANQUET  IN 
CHICAGO. 


NEWS   SCIMITAR   SPECIAL. 

CHICAGO,  111.,  Feb.  13.— At  the  dinner 
£iven  by  the  Industrial  club  of  Chicago  on 
the  one  hnudredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln,  J.  M.  Dickerson  re- 
sponded as  follows  to  the  toast,  "A  Voice 
From  the  South" 

What  I  say  will  carry  no  significance,  if 
I  voice  merely  my  personal  sentiments, 
though  they  accord  entirely  with  the  spirit 
that  prompted  this  memorial,  and  pervades 
this  assembly.  But  in  what  esteem  the 
South  holds  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Is  of  national  interest.  All  present  should 
[with  sincere  solemnity  unite  in  honoring 
him,  who  is  and  always  will  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  world's  immortals,  and  there 
should  be  no  note  of  discord  in  the  grand 
diapason  which  swells  up  from  a  grateful 
people  in  this  centennial  celebration.  I 
would  have  stayed  away  if  I  could  not 
heartily  respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  would  not  speak  in  the  represen- 
tative character  implied  by  an  introduction 
as  a  "Voice  From  the  South,"  if  I  did  not 
•believe  that  what  I  will  say  is  a  true  re- 
flection of  the  feelings  and  judgment  of 
those  who  have  the  best  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  sponsors  for  the  South.  I  recall 
as  vividly  as  if  it  were  today,  when,  in 
I860,  a  messenger,  with  passionate  excite- 
ment, dashed  up  to  our  school  in  Missis- 
sippi, the  state  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
proclaimed  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected..  The  Brides  of  Enderby  did  not 
riug  out  in  more  dismal  tones,  or  carry  a 
greater  shock  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
,\Ve    had    passed    through   a    political    cani- 

£aign  unsurpassed  in  bitterness.  The  true 
incoln  had  not  been  fully  revealed,  and 
had  been  transformed  in  the  South,  as  the 
great  protagonist  of  the  South  was  trans- 
formed in  the  North,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fiercest  controversy  that  our  country  had 
ever  experienced. 

In  the  youthful  imagination  stirred  to 
Its  highest  pitch  by  the  explosive  sentiment 
of  the  times,  without  the  corrective  of  ma- 
ture judgment,  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  in- 
vested with  such  terrors  as  the  chimaera 
Inspired  in  the  children  of  Lyeia.  A  wave 
of  emotions,  feelings  of  indignation,  com- 
mingled with  a  vague  sense  of  impending 
evil,  swept  over  us.  Our  souls  mirrored  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  its  environment. 
From  that  day  to  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox, we  would  not  have  regretted  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  any  more  than  did  the 
people  of  the  North  the  fall  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  The  war  was  protracted.  Sorrow 
In  Protean  forms,  that  pervaded  every 
household,  and  like  the  croaking  raven, 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  more  depart, 
attuned  their  souls  to  an  appreciation,  that 
those  in  the  high  tide  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  can  never  fully  have,  of  facts 
that  revealed  a  gentle  spirit  and  a  heart 
that  was  womanly  in  its  tenderness,  and 
in  its  sympathies  commensurate  with  hu- 
man suffering.  Amid  the  paeans  of  victory, 
sorrows  over  defeat,  the  times  of  hope,  the 
periods  of  despair,  congratulations  to  the 
victorious  living,  dirges  for  the  dead,  in  the 
gloomy  intervals,  all  too  short,  when  they 
were  not  sustained  by  the  excitement  of 
battle,  there  drifted  in  stories  of  generous 
acts, .  soft  words,  and  brotherly  sentiments 
from  him  whom  they  had  regarded  as  their 
most  implacable  enemy.  They  came  to 
know,    that    his    heart    was    a    stranger    to 


him- 
and 


hatred,  that  he  was  willing  to  efface 
self  if   his   country   might   be   exalted 
that   his   love   for   the   union    surpassed   all 
other  considerations. 

They  were  profoundly  impressed  when  at 
his  second  inaugural,  a  time  when  it-  was 
apparent  that  the  Confederacy  was  doomed, 
he  said: 

"With  malice  toward  none,;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  lis  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan— to  do  all  w-hich 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace- among  'ourselves,  and  with  all  na- 
tions." 

With;  this  favorable  condition  for  respon- 
Bive  sentiment,  the  scene  changed.  Appo- 
mattox came,  and  then  in  quick  sequence  a 
total  surrender.  A  civilization  which  de- 
veloped some  qualities  of  splendor  and 
worth  never  surpassed,  a  civilization  allied 
with  an  institution  which  all  other  Chris- 
tian countries  had  freed  themselves  of, 
and  subsequently  condemned,  but  which 
the  South,  with  its  conditions  and  environ- 
ments, could  not  at  once,  without  precipi- 
tating an  immeasurable  catastrophe  abol- 
ish, fell  into  financial,  social  and  political 
ruin  as  complete  as  that  which  over- 
iw helmed  the  people  of  Messina. 

The  world  did   not  spontaneously  comfort 
them    with    tender    words    and    overwhelm 
them    with   generous   aid.     Foreign    nations 
dared  not  offend  the  triumphant  flag.   Po- 
tential voices  at  the  North  rang  out  fiercely 
for  a  bloody  assize.     Then  it  was  that  the 
great    patriot,    undazzled    by    success,    un- 
touched   by    the   spirit    of    revenge,    moved 
by    generous   sympathies,    with    the    eye.  of 
a   seer,    looked   beyond   the  passions   of   the 
times,  saw  the  surest  way  for  cousolidating 
this  people  into  a  union   of  hearts  as  well 
m  of   states,   and   stretching   out   his   com- 
manding   arm    over    the    turbulent    waters, 
said:    "Peace,   be  still."     The   magnanimous 
terms  granted  to  their  surrendered  soldiers 
convinced     the     Southern     people    that    Mr. 
Lincoln,    having   accomplished    by   force   of 
arms   the    great    work    of   saving   the   union 
of    the    states,     would     consecrate    himself 
with  equal  devotion  to  the  no  less  arduous 
and   important   work,   for  the  endurance   of 
our   national   life,   of   rehabilitating   the   se- 
ceding states,  restoring  to  effective  citizen- 
ship   those    who    had    sought    to    establish 
an    independent    government,    and    bringing 
them,  back    to    the    allegiance    which    they 
had  disavowed.    There  was  a  new  estimate 
by    the    Southern    people    of    his    character 
and  motives.  They  learned  that  he  was  not 
Inspired   by  personal  ambition,   that  he  was 
full  of  the  spirit  of  abnegation,  even  to  the 
point    of    self-abasement,    thai    he    did    not 
exult- over    them    in    victory,    but   sorrowed 
with  ...those    in    affliction,     that    his    heart 
was  always  responsive  to  distress,  his  soul 
full  of  magnanimity,  and  that  he  was  filled 
with  a  patriotism  which   held   in  its  loving 
embrace  our  entire  country.     With  this  new 
aspect    in    which    he'  was.  regarded   by   our 
people.  I  well  remember  where  I  stood,  and 
the  consternation  that  filled  all  faces,  when 
his    assassination    was    announced.      I    will 
not  say  that  Some  fierce  natures,  that  some 
of  the  thoughtless,  did  not  exult.     But,  as  a 
witness   of   the   times,   I   testify   that  there 
was   'general    manifestation    of    sorrow    and 
Indignation.     I    would    not    convey   the   im- 
pressioif   that  it  was  an   exponent  of  such 
feeling     for     Mr.      Lincoln     as     went     out 
from,    the     people     of     the     North.      That 
would      have      been       as       unnatural       at 
that  time,  as  it  would  have  been  ignoble  to 
rejoice   over   his   suffering,    or   approve   the 
dastardly   act  that  laid  him  low.     It  came 
partly    from    such    chivalric    spirit   as    that 
which  evoked  the  lament  of  Percy  over  the 
fallen    D.ouglas   at    Chevy   Chase.     It   came 
also   from   a   realization    of   their   own   con- 
dition,   the    sense    of   an    impending    storm, 
charged      with      destructive      thunderbolts 
forged  by  political  hatred,  and  launched  by 
those    who    would    humiliate,  them,    grind 
their  very   faces   to   the   earth,    make   their 
slaves  taskmasters  over  them,   and,   if  pos- 
sible,    expatriate    them     and    divide    their 
substance,    and    the    belief    that    Abraham 
Lincoln,    he    who   had    been    the    leader    in 
the     fierce     contests    between    the    states 
alone  so  heid  the  affections  and  confidence 
ol   the  Northern  people  that  ho  could  speed- 
ily    "bind    up    the    nation's    wound"    and 


"achieve    and    cherish    a    just    and    lasting 
peace   among  ourselves."    > 

Nearly  forty-four  years  have  passed  since 
that  woeful  event.  I  stood  on  Decoration 
day  by  the  monument  erected  in  Oakwpods 
cemetery,  mainly  by  the  contributions  of 
Northern  people,  to  the  memory  of  the 
unknown  Confederate  soldiers  who  yielded 
up  their  lives  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Camp 
Douglas,  and  saw  the  Illinois  soldiery  fire 
over  those  who  fought  for  the  stars  and 
bars  the  same  salute  that  was  fired  over 
those  who  fought  for  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Within  a  short  time  there  w-ill  be  unveiled 
on  the  capitol  grounds  at  Nashville  a  mon- 
ument to  Sam  Davis,  the  hero  boy  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  was  hung  as  a  rebel  spy.  Gen. 
G.  M.  Dodge,  who  ordered  his  execution, 
and  many  other  people  of  the  North,  were 
foremost  among  the  contributors.  The 
voice  of  Wheeler,  that  had  urged  on  the 
sons  of  the  South  in  a  hundred  battles 
against  the  Union,  rang  out  with  equal 
devotion  while-  leading  our  soldiers  from 
North  and  South  under  the  flag  of  oui 
common  .country.  In  the  same  uniform  a 
son  of  a  Grant  and  a  son  of  a  Lee  ride 
side  by  side.  Am  I  not  right,  here  in 
the  North  and  in  this  assembly,  in  saying 
that  the  American  people,  reunited,  with 
no  contest,  except  in  generous  chivalry  to 
advance  their  country's  welfare,  cherishing, 
but  without  bitterness,  the  proud  memories 
of  their  conflict,  have  long  since  realized 
the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  his  first 
inaugural,    that— 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  postponed  for  a 
dreary   time  that   happy   era. 

How  much  humiliation,  sorrow,  wretch- 
edness and  hate— what  an  Iliad  of  woes,  to 
white  and  black — came  through  his  un- 
timely end,  no  tongue  can  ever  portray. 

As  far  as  the  human  mind  can  estimate 
and  compare  what  was  with  what  might 
have  been,  it  was  for  the  entire  nation, 
but  especially  for  the  South,  the  most  la- 
mentable tragedy  in  history.  My  judg- 
ment, based  upon  years  of  observation  and 
study,  is  that  it  was,  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events,  mere  regretted  by  the 
Southern  people  than  was  the  fall  of  the 
Confederacy. 

What  conflicts,  what  ingratitude,  what 
disappointments,  in  his  great  purposes,  he 
may  have  been  spared,  we  do  not  know. 
Rut  we  know  that  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  at  the  triumphant  close  of  the  great 
conflict  he  had  led,  he  was,  by  a  tragedy 
that  shocked  the  world,  caught  up  from 
the  stage  of  human  action  and  its  vicissi- 
tudes, and  fixed  forever  as  one  of  the 
greatest  luminaries  in  that  galaxy  of  illus- 
trious men  who  will  shine  throughout  the 
ages. 

He  passed  out  of  view  like  tropic  sun, 
that, 

"With    disc    like    battle    target   red 
Rushes  to  his  burning  bed, 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  ruddy  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once  and  all  is  night." 


Southern-born,  with  mind,  heart  and  soul 
loyal  to  its  traditions,  believing  that  the 
South  was  within  its  constitutional  rights 
as  the  constitution  then  stood;  that  her 
devoted  leaders  were  patriotic;  that  her 
I  people  showed  a  devotion  to  principles 
without  a  touch  of  sordidness;  that  such 
action  as  theirs  could  only  come  from  a 
deep  conviction  that  counted  not  the  cost 
of  sacrifice,  cherishing  as  a  glorious  legacy 
the  renown  of  her  armies  and  leaders, 
whose  purity  of  life  and  heroism  were  un- 
surpassed by  those  of  any  people  at  any 
one  time— yet.  I  say  in  all  sincerity,  and 
without  reservation,  that  I  rejoice  as  much 
as  any  of  you  that  our  country  produced 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  will,  as  long  as 
great  intellect,  patriotism,  sincerity,  self- 
denial,  magnanimity,  leadership,  heroism 
and  those  graces  of  the  mind  and  heart 
which  reflect  the  gentle  spirit  ar  cherished, 
shed  luster,  not  only  upon  his  countrymen 
but  upon  all  humanity. 


DEPUTY  JOE  GOT  HIM. 

On  an  indictment  found  by  the  grand 
jury  Jan.  9,  charging  him  with  disposing 
of  property  purchased  under  a  conditional 
sale,  B.  T.  Bradford  was  arrested  by  Dep- 
uty   Sheriff   Farnbaker  this   morning. 
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the  burdens  are  beS fly boundless.  where 
is  within  the  reach  of  flT,re5eCentliving 
genius  to  producT^unli^ed^"  ^  tbe 

tinu^PeThaSwe1,03*  T  Sense  of  *°n- 
move  in  that  same  e^mJ6  '? g0tten  that  we 
gan  with  o^SS^r  Whicb  be- 
on  and  on  to  embra^"  an<*  which  will  flow 

children's  chadTenjfT/?11^611  and  our 
have  gone  with  it 'thft  V  haVe'  there  wiI1 
responsibility  whYch  £  t^  °f  indivi^al 
that  a  nation  conceived  in  »£%  beSt  hope 
cated  to  equality  caTton^endure7  ^  dedi" 

fro^lL^£d7erkfrT  the  mani 

Sffi  Um1Saend^~  ^BB 

anddevoteftVeSiy11111^'  free"  t0lerant' 
finlsred'^  WaS  Unfinls»ed.    It  is  never  quite 

timelr  Xce  ^  fU"y  WOn  at  *ny  given 
un|iTowRr7T|^u -d  tbe  Magna  Carta 

liber^^nofbeVchSr^011    in    whicb 
or  another?  challenged  in  one  form 

lengew^^oVa^  forefatb^  the  chal- 
peo|le  m  a  kmg  and  his  ministers  to  a 

BrSrin^H^tSan"35  bUrned  by  **» 
against  an  infant  llnd       lmpenous  sovereign 

GeTtSurg^zoo^ears'To  "Iinois  ^od  at 
lenge  flowfng  from  one  of't£  ^  ,the  chaJ- 
lems  in  the  Constitution        "  UnS°IVed  prob- 

-S^Te^SstTv"  was  a  heIple- 

Twice  in  o1,r^J.a  foreign  tyrant 

frAeddmtodand ^S2rSMj,TCrSUS 

*£*£&£  enough^fn1?,^  °f  °°ld  war 
bot  war.  it  is  tHn  the  crucible  of 
deceitful  system  witn'f^6  °f  a  desPotic, 
own  holy  nook  K  °wn  Prophets,  its 
of   salvation?Tts   l?mSpeCbus  Promises 

S-f  2SS  S  Vf-  -e^nl 

«S^S,ite 

and  Action;  0f  ^ceSnrtheP°W6rs 
and  have  it  intrude  m™/^  government 
affairs  of  the  peopfe    m°re  deePlv  mto  the 

lenSr^e^donTand  %*  ?ntin^  chal- 
fenders  is  never  finish  tbe  task  of  «*  de- 

wl£BMTtS ^hInifng  h°pe  ^d  toe  duty 
his  countrymen        3n  fr°m  minois  <**>£* 

^tLbe°PbraabrrfWSu^eedom.  But 
Dare  we  in  this  soft  a~  hi,  ^  °r  and  pain? 
shrink  from  pain^nd^l  «leve  when  men 
birth  of  freedom  a  ^  sacrifice  that  a  new 
can  come  wfthout TaTn,  neW  SenSe  of  miss-n 

ernm^f sTal^ofSS^e  2f  SeIf-gW" 

He  did  not  say  go^^  ffjR J?  bS 

peopTe  f^  t^  0^^!^^  by  tbe 
cious  power  of  self -govemm^t  S%tlle  pre- 
use  it.  government  is  failure  to 

aga    SP°ke  the  man  *™  Minois  100  years 

His  imperishable   words  s™  =.  *      ^ 
day  as  when  they  werWuttered  ^  t0" 

NEED  STttL  HERE 

clay^wKerin^7  iS  the  Same  as  *  his 
thfs  oraTnatU^oSd^Tb^^^' 
equality  can  long  endurL  erty  and 
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fre^omef  tL*^  sam&~f«  a  new  birth  of 
",„, om  as  the  iamps  of  liberty  go  out  in 

bySuir5'  "^  by  f°rCe  and  ^alify  or 

emTonto'Se6  oufo,  ThTV01  ^  gen" 
of   defeatism    flnni  e  gloomy  shelters 

rinrJT'!;  d    desPair   and    assert   free- 

themsSameUSve  Undef  G°d  to  a11  tbe  world  wxtn 

thLou^seof^h   and  PUrpOSe  which  marked 
me  course  of  the  man  from  Illinois. 

His  name  you  know-Abraham  Lincoln 


1>,rks«*\    £,jc*eM 


A  Birthday  Tribute 


Lincoln 


On  the  159th  anni- 
versary of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth,  Sen. 
Everett  Dirksen,  It- 
Ill.,  said  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  "Now,  in 
1968,  it  seems  pos- 
sible we  shall  never 
see  his  like  again. 
This  is  a  sobering 
thought  ...  for  upon 
us  has  been  laid  per- 
haps the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility any  na- 
tion was  ever  asked 
to  shoulder,  yet  cer- 
tainly not  greater 
than  we  can  bear." 


DIRKSEN,  EVERETT  M. 


LINCOLN  LAUDED 
AS  HEROIC  AND 
UNCOMMON  MAN 

Dirksan  Cites  Bravery  in 
Time  of  Peril 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  com- 
mon man  who  became  uncommon- 
ly great,  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  United 
States  senate  in  Illinois,  said  yes- 
terday in  a  speech  before  500 
members  of  the  General  Henry 
Dearborn  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
Congress  hotel.  The  occasion  was 
the  chapter's  annual  Lincoln  day 
celebration  luncheon. 

"  Today  is  the  89th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  departure  from 
Springfield  for  Washington  to  ac- 
cept the  Presidency,"»Dirksen  said. 
"  When  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
he  told  a  vast  audience:  'If  we 
cannot  save  the  union  without 
giving  up  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, I  would  rather  be 
assassinated  on  this  spot.' " 
Points  to  Americanism 

Lincoln  made  the  statement, 
Dirksen  said,  knowing  that  there 
was  a  plot  afoot  to  assassinate 
him.  Such  was  the  Americanism 
of  Lincoln,  he  said. 

"  Liberty  is  the  soil  in  which  the 
common  man  can  become  uncom- 
mon," Dirksen  told  his  audience. 
"  That  is  why  there  was  a  Lincoln. 
Liberty  gives  truth  a  chance  to 
survive.  It  is  the  mainspring  of 
progress  in  the  world.  Freedom  is 
the  hope  of  extending  the  Chris- 
tian dream." 

Freedom  today  is  only  a  dis- 
illusioned look  in  the  eyes  of  mil- 
lions behind  the  iron  curtain  of 
Russia,  Dirksen  declared. 

Lincoln,  he  explained,  under- 
stood liberty.  Once  Lincoln  said 
that  you  cannot  liberalize  man  by 
doing  for  him  what  he  should  do 
for  himself,  Dirksen  told,  his  au- 
dience. 

Birthday  Service"  Tomorrow 

Dirksen's  speech  was  only  one 
of  many  given  yesterday  by  public 
figures  thruout  Chicago  as  the 
city  prepared  to  observe  Lincoln's 
birthday  today.  City  hall,  county 


building,  and  Criminal  courts 
buildings  offices  will  be  closed  to- 
morrow in  observance  of  the  birth- 
day. All  city  schools  also  will  close. 
Federal  courts  and  offices,  how- 
ever, will  conduct  business  as 
usual. 

The  52d  annual  Lincoln  birth- 
day service  of  the  Grand  Army 
Hall  and  Memorial  Association  of 
Illinois  will  be  held  at  1:30  p.  m. 
tomorrow  at  85  E.  Randolph  st. 
An  address  of  welcome  from  Lewis 
Fablinger  of  Downers  Grove,  only 
surviving  Civil  war  veteran  in  the 
state,  will  be  read.  C.  Wayland 
Brooks,  former  United  States  sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  will  be  the  main 
speaker. 


I  CkUaf«t  Sunday  Triune:  Feb,  12,  1950 
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